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Bike patrol 


_®@ State matching funds could 
total as much as $176,000 by the 
end of the fiscal year 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Managing Editor 


: | Nhe state has set aside $11 million for all state colleges 
and universities to match funds raised in the private 

and alumni sector. 

From now until July 1, 1997, the college will receive $1 
- for every $3 it makes through private sector fund-raising. 
Any state college will also receive $1 for every dollar the 
college earns either through alumni fund-raising or a first- 
time donor in the private sector. These programs fall under 


Weld 


“LOCAL LAW enforcement officials from the Haverhill and Lawrence police departments 
» gathered at NECC at the end of last week to learn about bicycle patrols. Richard Brooks, from 
pent police, instructs area patrolmen on the obstacle course the group set up on campus. 


college’s board of trustees. 
Marjorie Goudreault, who 


M. Connery photo 


the state’s Higher Education Incen- 
tive Program. 

A number of incentives has led 
NECC’s board of trustees to do what 
it can to take advantage of the offer. 
Jean Poth, acting dean of institu- 
tional advancement, is confident the 
college will do all it can to raise the 
money and get the matching funds. 

“It’s most certainly possible to get 
the $176,000,” Poth said. “We have a 


JEAN POTH, 2 ’ 

acting dean of number of projects in the works and 
institutional we're very excited. We’ve got a lot of 
advancenient good ideas, and we're anxious to do 


our best.”The college can attain the 
matching funds up to $88,000 for work in both alumni and 
See FUNDS, page 4 


§icollege 
expels 
student 


Faculty say administration 
did not warn them about having 
a disruptive student in class 


By JASON B. GROSKY & JUSTIN P. CHASE 
Editor & News Editor 


his. professors are angry they were not notified of 
problems the student had allegedly caused on cam- 
pus. 

The student, John Pappalardo, who was seeking a degree 
in business management, was expelled last week after an 
investigation by Dean Norman Landry. 

While Landry would not say why Pappalardo was ex- 
pelled, campus crime reports show that security has re- 
sponded to at least two reports concerning the student, 
including: 

V two female students said he screamed at them on the 
second floor of B-building and yelled racial slurs at them: 

v three representatives from Merrimack College said 
he harassed them at last month’s college fair held in the 
gymnasium. 

Pappalardo, a Methuen resident, is one of 10 students 
suspended from NECC since the college opened in 1961, 
Landry said. Landry has expelled three in his 16 years as 
dean of student services. 

In Pappalardo’s two years at NECC, Landry said he met 
with the student more than 12 times. 

Some say larger story behind Pappalardo’s expulsion is 
the fear some instructors now have and their concern that 
students may act up in class. 

Two instructors, who taught Pappalardo in class, told 
the Observer they are now frightened what could potentially 

See STUDENT, page 9 


se a student’s recent expulsion, some of 


Surfin’ in the 
Internet cafe 


7 The idea, still in its conceptual 
Possibly the stage, proposes five to seven com- 
future of student 


served as the board’s voice, leader 
and chairwoman since the board 
was established in 1981, was re- 
placed as trustee. 

The move was made official 
two weeks ago when Gov. William 
Weld announced Barbara 
MacKinnon, Haverhill’s city clerk 
and a graduate of NECC in the 


replaces 
chair 


@ Goudreault 
leaves after 15 


puter terminals, possibly in the 
student center theater, offering 


ree pri tee Comcreasits Poe activities open availability to the Internet 
years as trustee Goudreault said she expected By MATTHEW T. CONNERY and E-mail services. 
By JASON B. GROSKY the change was coming, consider- Managing Editor PE nee we upanaye Venciny 


machines and be free to students. 
Dave Hawkins, a programming 
student from Lowell, has begun to 
push the idea and sees the cafe as 

an exciting possibility. 
See INTERNET, page 5 


Editor 
ne familiar face was no- 
ticeably absent from 
the last meeting of the 


Quote 


ing that her five-year term expired 
in 1991, 

“I’m sad to leave such a won- 
derful group — I’ve worked with so 


See GOUDREAULT page 4 


n Internet cafe, combining 

two popular American pas- 

imes, eating and web- 

browsing, might soon find its way 
to campus. 


Leaving 
File photo 


MARJORIE GOUDREAULT 
leaves after serving NECC 
since 1969. 
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didn’t I?” 


Mary Harada speaking about 
expelled student, page 1 
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Belittling remarks 


@ Some professors teach 
more than the syllabus 


tudents beware. There is a prob- 
lem on campus — professors de- 


grading their students. 

In one class last week, a teacher sent 
the class into an uproar by finding fault 
with a student’s argument regarding a 
test question. The professor then tried 
to explain his rationale of grading by 
stating, “It’s only a point or two. The 
tests are so easy. This is a community 
college for God’s sake. I guarantee you 
the tests would be a lot harder at BU or 
MIT.” 

The professor didn’t stop there. 

“We as teachers need to take into 
account what kind of students walk 
through these doors and teach at a 
level they can all work at.” 

A student protested the professor’s 
line of thinking, but received a shrug of 
the shoulders, before the professor 
bolted from the room, leaving his stu- 
dents to figure out the class assign- 
ment on their own. 


Luckily, many more professors teach 
courses as if one were attending a “real 
institution of higher learning.” 

Last semester, another professor was 
startled to hear a student had trans- 
ferred to BU from NECC, and verbally 
admonished the student in front of the 
entire class, degrading him for his ac- 
complishment because the professor 
couldn’t get a job there. 

Sure, students at a community col- 
lege may not have been accepted at 
Harvard, but that doesn’t give profes- 
sors the right to declare a class to be 
undeserving of a legitimate college 
education. 

Since students make an effort to 
earn a college degree, they shouldn’t be 
demeaned by teachers who portray com- 
munity college students as less than 
able to do college level work. 

Certain students do need assistance 
in any learning environment, and they 
should be helped accordingly. But don’t 
ridicule them for needing such assis- 
tance. 


Thinking before you write 


@ Employee questions 
opinion column’s 
accuracy and writer’s 
line of reasoning 


To the editors, 

The problem with today’s politics is not 
that the two-party system has become obso- 
lete, but rather that the news establish- 
ment is incapable of delivering real time, 
unbiased, factual news. 

The column by Justin Chase is a perfect 
example of this inadequacy. Note: An opin- 
ion is a personal conclusion, derived from a 
set of facts or realities. 

The simplistic beauty of the two-party 
system is that it creates a choice between 
opposing alternatives. 

This gives the Common Man the ability 
to be engaged in the political process with- 
out needing the intellectual background 
necessary to make the most informed deci- 
sion he/she can. 

It becomes the obligation of the most 
devout citizens to enlist qualified politi- 
cians for the final runoff. This simplistic 
beauty can be found in many other venues 
The NCAA final four, Olympic Games, CEO 
searches, etc. 

It is the media’s responsibility to remain 
independent and present details of these 
candidates clearly. Top quality columnists 
like George Will, Jack Germond and Eleanor 
Clift, all present both sides of the story 
fairly, objectively and, most importantly, 
they review their facts. This is the point of 
my letter. 

Mr. Chase takes his column seriously, 
but he is not clear on the facts: 

1. President Clinton backed down from 
his plan for full integration of gays in the 
military, because of resistance for the Pen- 
tagon and the military itself. Even Colin 


National Pacemaker 
Fall 1995 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1995 
Silver Crown Award 
Spring 1996 


For our environment’s sake, 
please recycle this ‘Observer’ 
when you're done with it. Thanks. 


Powell advised caution. 

2»The parties do have clear and concise 
agendas. They are distorted by a liberal 
press. 

Example: The Republican tax cut was 
labeled as “aimed at the rich.” Was it? Read 
the text of a speech that Sen. Al D'Amato 
gave on the floor of the Senate where he 
detailed, line by line, a CBO study of the tax 
cut. 

Roughly, 80 percent went to families 
earning less than 100,000 per year. Are they 
rich? 

My final point deals with Mr. Chase’s 
hypocrisy. In the beginning of his column, 
there is criticism of the president’s reliance 
on public opinion and how it affects his 
stand on issues. 

Near the end, Mr. Chase states his desire 
for third and fourth parties based on find- 
ing “politicians who represent us and our 
views.” Isn’t that exactly what he is criticiz- 
ing the president for doing, acting on pub- 
lic opinion? 

Mr. Chase then criticizes the candidates 
for dancing around issues. He presents the 
Libertarian candidate as a possible alterna- 
tive. 

You've got to love this guy, he believes 
the government should basically do noth- 
ing: That’s dealing with issues! 

According to Mr. Chase, Bob Dole’s tax 
position is not “thought out” but the Liber- 
tarian plan of eliminating the tax system 
and the IRS (sound like Dick Armey?), and 
the NLP idea of shifting the burden to 
industry (pick your liberal here, Gephardt, 
Schumer, Feinstein) are certainly original. 

Justin, please think through your col- 
umn a little more clearly before writing 
again. There are people reading it and some 
are even influenced. 


Joshua Rustein, 
assistant bursar 
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THe RELOCATED, 


WITNESS. DOESNT 

iT, BUT HES ApouT 
Na N\OB HIT MAN, 
JENNY JONES! 


JO N\EET A 
TODNY ON 


Today’s ethical dilemmas 


Matthew T. 


Connery 


@ Facing temptation 
in a dishonest world 


t a local convenience store, a man 
Aw me over a scratch ticket and 
inquired, “Is this a winner?” 

I looked at the man, who believed the 
ticket was just another in a long series of 
losers he has encountered in his life. It was 
apparent to me that he was unfamiliar with 
how the game worked. 

I scoured over the ticket, also immedi- 
ately recognizing it as a loser. Then I looked 
a little closer. oe 

The man told me to throw it away, but 
his words drifted to the background as saw 
it was a $20,000 winner. My heart raced 
about and I knew that if] slipped the ticket 
in the trash, I could return for it, claim the 
ticket and the man would never know any 
better. 

‘Honesty has proven itselfas rare as gold. 
Our parents teach us to tell the truth. Our 
teachers and religious figures tell us the 
same. Truth reigns in history as the one 
thing in the universe that can set you free. 
It is what people search for and nobody can 
seem to find. 

We have watched our icons fall. Those 
whom we have labeled as a star or hero have 
proven themselves liars. 


Opinion Column 


Religious role models from the ’80s trans- 
formed into punchlines in the ’90s. Believe 
it or not, Jim and Tammy-Faye were role 
models to thousands, if not millions of 
people in this country. Liars. 

Lyle Alzado lied about steroids. Our po- 
litical figures lie to us. Worst of all, we lie to 
one another. We cheat on exams or on our 
taxes. It just might be the most difficult 
thing in the world to tell the truth. 

It’s easy for people to approach honesty 
with cynicism. We, as citizens in this coun- 
try, accept the belief that we are innocent 
until proven guilty. Most people would ex- 
pect to get treated as such if they were ever 
accused of a crime. 

Most people won’t accept that OJ. did 
not kill his ex-wife and Ron Goldman. He 
was found not guilty, but most judge him as 
guilty. It is the long history of dishonesty in 
the world that has led to this cynicism. 

Maybe if we established a sense of hon- 
esty, OJ. would admit the crime, ifhe didin 
fact, commit it. On the flip side, maybe we 
could believe him if he did not do it. 

We don’t know what to believe: any- 
more. In fact, nobody even turns their head 
at dishonesty these days because it’s com- 
mon. 

Diogenes of Sinope wandered all about 
ancient Athens with a lantern in the day- 
time, searching for an honest man. He 
never found one then, and I don’t think he 
could find one now. He sure wouldn’t find 
his way to me. ; 

My heart drumming against my ribcage, 
I stared intently at the $20,000 winner. The 
man looked at me through disappointed 
eyes. 

Wow. 
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Fenway Park: monument or eyesore? 


George R. 


Scione 


- -@ Fenway Park is the 
heart and soul of 
America’s pastime 

ats patrol every nook and cranny 
Ree by the human eye, anda run- 

down parking garage along the un- 
derground hallway is a safe haven to ro- 
dents. 

Doors labeled “men” and “women” ap- 
pear in this underground corridor, which, 
upon entering, give the smell only vomit 
and urine together can make. 

Oh, how I love Fenway Park. 

The first time a parent takes his child up 
the runway to glance over the luscious 
green grass of Beantown’s Sistine Chapel, a 
loving bond is formed. No, not a parental 
bond, but rather between the child and his 
beloved Red Sox. 

Pesky’s Pole (the right-field foul pole), 
Williamsburg (the bullpens in right-field), 
and the grounds in left-field (formerly 
known as Duffy’s cliff), which give way to 
the Green Monster, make everyone — even 
Yankee fans — drool in envy. ° 

A person of my healthy size may not be 
comfortable in the seats, but it’s well worth 
the agony of a two-or three-hour squeeze. 

Former Red Sox pitcher Bill Lee (1969- 
1978) said it best: “Fenway Park is a reli- 
gious shrine. People go there to worship.” 

So many magical moments have taken 
place at Fenway, from Bucky Dent’s pop-up 
homer into the Green Monster’s net for a 
1978 Yankees playoff win to Carlton Fisk’s 
home run in the bottom of the 12th inning 
on Oct. 21, 1975, forcing a game seven 
World Series showdown with the Reds. 


Fenway Forever 


Fenway Park is baseball’s Hall of Fame. 

If people learned one thing from the loss 
of the Boston Garden, it is that 20th century 
light shows, escalators, more seats and 
wider seats are costly. 

Sure, the Fleet Center is fully loaded, but 
what was lost is more important: the rela- 
tionship between a team, its fans and a 
stadium both parties call home. 

The Garden was my home away from 
home-I won’t dare worship the FleetCenter 
and, obviously, neither is anyone else. 

No, it’s not because of subpar teams, but 
rather the expensive ticket prices. The Bru- 
ins made the playoffs last season, yet sold 
only two-thirds of the tickets available. 

Fenway Park is my home. It has housed 
the greatest baseball players that ever lived, 
and will be home to many more genera- 
tions of Red Sox fanatics. 

Babe Ruth, Cy Young, Ted Williams, Carl 
Yazstremski, Fisk, Fred Lynn, Bill Buckner, 
Dwight Evans and Jim Rice are just a frac- 
tion of great names to graze Fenway’s grass. 

Fenway Parkis a place of sanctuary from 


the hellish world of reality. And although a” 


fifth column movement seems already in 
place, this dominion of glory should remain 
standing forever. 

Ifthe problem is seating, look at Foxboro 
Stadium first — all it has are benches. 

At Fenway, the best thing they can do to 
add seats is to get rid of the net atop the 
Green Monster, and add another couple 
sections of bleacher seats. 

Not only would the $12 seats be afford- 
able, but also exciting in view and relation- 
ship to the field. This new section above the 
Green Monster also means more fan in- 
volvement regarding home run balls. 

Sure, Fenway Park has tight seats, dirty 
restrooms and an outer appearance of a 
parking garage — live with it. 

It’s the home of the Boston Red Sox, yet 
it draws people from around the globe. The 
day the Sox tear down Fenway Park, they 
will lose that worldwide fan club. 

Besides, a new stadium will be a cheap 
imitation of one of baseball’s last shrines. 


‘ Baseball’s Church 


“Fenway Park is a religious shrine. 
People go there to 
worship.’ 


Bill “Spaceman” Lee, 
Sox pitcher (1969-78) 


@ New Englanders are 
too set in tradition; just 
look at Fenway Park 


fter 84 years of tradition and an- 
Aw 78 years without winning the 

grand enchilada, it’s time the Red 
Sox begin building their future. Not just 
rebuilding a team capable of taking them to 
a World Series victory, but building a new 
building. 

Fenway Park is a beautiful stadium from 
a historical point of view, but by 1996 
standards, there is certainly room for im- 
provement. 

The eyes of Fenway Park have seen a 
number of historic events throughout the 
years, like the fire in 1926 that burned 
down the bleachers, Ted Williams’ 521st 
homerun in his final at bat in 1960 and 
Bucky Dent’s homer in the 1978 divisional 
tie breaker. 

Despite the fond memories of millions 
of Fenway faithfuls throughout the genera- 
tions, the park is still a rotting, dirty and 
out-of-date stadium. For one, the steps in- 
side the ballpark are too steep. Second, the 
seats are as hard as steel and obviously not 
meant for anyone heavier than 225 pounds. 

Boston’s fans complained when the 
Celtics decided to build a new arena. Afterall, 


' the home of 16 NBAchampionships and the 


“Celtics mystique” was being destroyed. 

In turn, the FleetCenter was born. The 
Fleet is obviously an improvement upon 
the famed Garden. The Fleet looks better 
and is more user friendly with better seat- 
ing. No longer will Celts or Bruins fans be 
forced into getting one of those obstructed 
view seats. 

Although the two teams are playing 
terribly, the Fleet makes games more enjoy- 
able for the fans, the ticket holders, the 
people who pay the big bucks for seats. 

While some argue that the Garden’s 
“mystique” led to so many victorious Celtics 
and Bruins teams, the same argument can- 
not be made for the Red Sox. 

We, as fans of the hometown ball team, 
deserve a newer and more adequate sta- 
dium. After taking a trip to see the Balti- 
more Orioles this summer, I saw first-hand 


_ how to blend today’s modern facilities with 


Build A New Park 


that old-time baseball feel. The Orioles’ 
home, Camden Yards, is a beautiful sta- 
dium and you don’t have to be a baseball 
fan to enjoy the surroundings. The park is 
encased by beautiful brick structured build- 
ings right in the heart of downtown Balti- 
more on the Chesapeake Bay. 

Camden Yards has an old-time feel 
equipped with all of today’s goodies — a 
tremendous sound system, an ideal 
scoreboard, escalators and clean hallways. 

I showed up at the stadium without a 
ticket, but was assured by a family friend 
that my girlfriend and I would have no 
trouble getting in. 

We walked past scalpers, around a cor- 
ner to a section outside the park where 
Orioles fans, under the watchful eyes of 
police officers and Camden Yards’ employ- 
ees, sell their tickets at face value to people 
looking to get into the game. 

So just 30 minutes before the game time 
and after spending only $28, I had two great 
seats on the third base side for a game 
against the Seattle Mariners in the heat of 
the pennant race. 

Even though I’m not a big Orioles or 
Mariners fan, I had a blast at the game in 
Camden Yards and enjoyed it more than 
any of the Sox games I’ve attended. 

Taking in a game at Baltimore’s new 
park is an incredible experience. You don’t 
even need to be a baseball fan to enjoy a 
game at Camden Yards — the park’s ambi- 
ance and the spirit of the crowd will make 
the experience well worth it to anyone 
interested in having a good time. 

New Englanders are often too set in 
tradition to address the need for change. 
This line of thinking holds true with Fenway. 
Many want to keep the park just for its 
historical value, but as the old coined phrase 
goes, “All good things must come to an 
end.” 

Sox fans deserve a modern, state-of-the- 
art ballpark to meet the standards of newer 
stadiums. After all, Fenway is the second 
oldest ballpark in major leagues. 

To satisfy tradition, let’s build a new and 
beautiful park, with all of the added perks 
from the last 84 years. Add a Red Sox Hall of 
Fame complete with memorabilia from the 
great players ofyear’s past, Cy Young, Jimmie 
Fox, Carl Yazstremski, etc. 

The new park would far surpass the 
available 33,871 seats at Fenway, the small- 
est capacity of any major league stadium, 
and draw Sox fans from California to Prince 
Edward Island. 

And when the walls of Fenway Park 
eventually come crashing down, perhaps 
they will finally bury the haunted 80-year- 
old “Curse of the Bambino.” 
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@ continued from page 1 
private sector, totaling $176,000. 

If the state pool continues in 
the years ahead, each community 
college could earn up to $1 million 
and every state college or univer- 
sity could earn up to $2.5 million. 

The trustees voted at the meet- 
ing to accept $5,550 from private 
sector fund-raising, which falls 
under the state plan. 

The college received money 
from: General Mills/Colombo Yo- 
gurt Inc., Merchants Financial, 
Mark & Mary Anne Andrews, AEG 
Trust and Merrimack Engineering 
Service, Inc. 

“T worked with various compa- 
nies in the private sectors through 
research and making visits,” Poth 
said. “We discussed reasons for 
them supporting us and they is- 
sued us checks.” 

President David Hartleb has 
expressed his faith in Poth’s abili- 
ties and is optimistic that NECC 
will achieve its goals. 

“T’mvery happy with Jean Poth,” 
he said. “I’m positive we can earn 
the money in the private sector, 
but $88,000 is a lot of money for 
the alumni.” 

The trustees also discussed vari- 


NECC looks to increase private funding 


ous procedures for receiving the 
state endowment funds. They 
passed a motion to adopt the Pro- 
cedures for Implementing the 
Higher Education Incentive Pro- 
gram. 

The other was to stabilize the 
NECC Foundation, Inc., the group 
performing the formal task of re- 
ceiving the state funds given to 
them under the Higher Education 
Incentive Program. 

The meeting also included the 
acceptance of two grants. One was 
received from the Mass. Board of 
Higher Education for $15,000, 
while the other was issued by the 
Mass. Campus Compact for 
$10,000. Both grants were unani- 
mously accepted. 

Other business conducted at 
the Nov. 6 board meeting included 
four new appointments. 

The first was Rose Dittmer, di- 
rector of the academic center for 
community & work-based learn- 
ing, who will earn $54,000 per 
year. 

The other three all consisted as 
part of maintenance, two of which 
are temporary. 

Cliff Clarke was appointed 
maintenance working foreman at 


News 


$30,512.04 per year. 

Also, Robert Howes became the 
heating, ventilation & air condi- 
tioning mechanic I ($22,721.92) 
and Ramon Suero was appointed 
to electronic computer operator I 
($23,693.80). Both positions are 
temporary. 

The meeting was chaired by 
Byron Matthews in the absence of 
former chairwoman: Marjorie 


Goudreault. The trustees will vote 


on anew chair at their next meet- 
ing. 

Other business included the 
acceptance of the first quarterly 
trust fund report, a presentation 
by the two facilitators helping the 
college to map out its future and 
the fall 96 enrollment report. 

According to Hartleb, the col- 
lege has done well to recover sub- 


Determined 

? File photos 
PRESIDENT HARTLEB and 
the trustees remain sure the 
college can raise $88,000 for 
the state to match. 


stantially from the recent years of 
declining enrollment, but still has 
a long way to go. 

“We've started to turn things 
around,’ Hartleb said. “We were 
budgeted for a 10 percent drop 
and we only got 6.8. 

“Everyone who worked on this 
has reason to be proud.” 


Goudreault leaves college after 27 years 


continued from page 1 
many wonderful people and I leave 
‘the board with tremendous ap- 
preciation and a feeling of accom- 
plishment,” she said. 

In the time she has spent serv- 
ing the NECC community, 
Goudreault said many of her nine 
children have attended the col- 


lege at one time or another. She 
has seen a number of changes 
throughout her years including: 

V serving for each of NECC’s 
three college presidents, Harold 
Bentley, John R. Dimitry and David 
Hartleb; 

Y acquiring of the Prudential 
Building on Franklin Street in 


Less than 90 Days 


Aja, until the Holidays! 


LQ ete ais 
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If you're looking for ways to come up with some extra cash 
for those holiday gifts, the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit 
Authority has your answer. If your commute to school is 
10 miles round trip and you take public transportation to 
school for the next three months, you could save up to 
$256. The longer your commute to school, the more money 
you will save! Remember, the holidays are just around the 
corner, so start saving today and ride the MVRTA. 


It’s So Easy: 
The Merrimack Valley Regional Transit Authority provides 
economical bus service to the Haverhill campus of North- 
ern Essex Community College. In addition, all Lawrence 
bus routes stop two blocks from the NECC Lawrence Cam- 


pus. 


Ticket Prices: 


$1 one way Z 


$9 fora book of 10 Ride Tickets - 


good for any I0 rides any time 


$18 for a book of 20 Ride Tickets - good for any 20 rides any time 
$27 for a monthly Superpass - good for the entire designated 


month for unlimited rides 


Benefits: 


Look how much the MVRTA can save you! 


If your school | A monthly MVRTA 
trip is bus pass is $27 


The cost to operate a car 
4 ol. 6 


R 8cyl. 
10 miles round $639/ | $733.5/ | $907.5/ 
trip $243/school year ear ear ear 


20 miles round 


trip $243/school year 


30 miles round 
trip $243/school year y 


a 
ear ear ear 

$1917/| $2200.54 $2722.5/ 
ear | year year ~ 


r 


Operational costs based on AAA estimates of 42.6 cents per mile for a 4 cylinder car;48.9 cents per mile for a 6 
cylinder car; and 60.5 cents per mile for an 8 cylinder car, Price of gasoline used in the AAA estimates was $1.22 per 
gallon. Annual figures based on 150 days of school (30 weeks). 


For more information call 508-469-1254 


Lawrence, now home to the 
college’s second campus; 

V and watching students from 
four different decades pass 
through NECC’s doors. 

Trustees may be elected to serve 
for two five-year terms appointed 
by the governor. In Goudreault’s 
case, she was allowed to remain 
on the board until a replacement 
was named. 

The former trustee chair served 
on the search committees which 
chose the college’s last two presi- 
dents - Dimitry in 1975 and 
Hartleb in January 1996. 

Goudreault said she believes 
the governor kept her on the board 
for the past two years to help 
smooth the transition period be- 
tween college presidents. 

“My responsibility as a trustee 
is to make sure we have the right 
person running the institution and 
I look back and think we’ve done 
a great job,” she said. 

The years of serving at NECC 
for so long and taking part in the 
changing times was a valuable 
experience Goudreault will cher- 
ish. 

“When I started in 1969, my 
two youngest children hadn’t been 
born. I was in my early ’30s when 
I started, and serving the college 
was an important part of my life,” 
said Goudreault. 

“Of course I’ll miss it, but I do 
look back and see all of the posi- 


tive aspects. We started with a 


small liberal arts college and we’ve 
expanded it to nursing and parale- 
gal — I’ve seen a lot in 27 years.” 
Hartleb described Goudreault 
as having kept “the college on its 
toes” in addition to “making sure 
that programs are current and 
that tuition stays affordable. 
“She’s the person I first came 
into contact with and associated 
with at Northern Essex,” he said. 
“I’ve learned so much from her, 
and she knows a lot about the 
background of the college - she 
cared a lot about this institution.” 
One of her colleagues on the 
board expressed his appreciation 
for Goudreault’s hard work and 
dedication. 
“] think she brought a frank- 
ness and an openness to the board, 
which was healthy in helping to 


move the school forward,” said 
Bill Lane, chairman of the trustee 
finance committee. 

“Marge was a blatantly honest 
person, which I respect very much. 
She had the ability to bridge rela- 
tionships between administration, 
faculty and staffers, which made 
for congenial relationships among 
the groups and she never let us 
(trustees) forget that our main 
responsibility was for students at 
the school.” 

Lane said he will miss her sin- 
cerity, personality andfriendship 
on the board. ; 

“She is a wonderful woman 
with great insight of the school, 
the issues we’ve faced and how to 
deal with them,” he said. “She is a 
visionary as where the school has 
been, where it is and where it’s 
going. She has been as much a 
part of this school and the devel- 
opment and growth of it than 
anyone.” 

Goudreault will be a tough per- 
son to replace, Lane said, and he 
expects the trustees will discuss 
how to formally thank her for the 
years of hard work and dedica- 
tion. Trustees plan to engrave the 
wooden gavel she began meetings 
with throughout the years. 

Trustee Byron Matthews, who 
served as interim chairman at last 
week’s board meeting, would not 
use the gavel saying Goudreault 
was the only person who deserved 
to start meetings with it. 

“She (Goudreault) has been at 
the school for a long time and 
learned more about Northern 


Feeling A Loss 


“She is a 
wonderful woman 
with great 
insight of the 
school, the issues 


we've faced and 
how to deal with 
them.” 


Bill Lane, 
trustee member 


Essex than some people ever wiil,” 
he said. 

Fellow board member Cathy 
Frazer said Goudreault was an 
excellent leader with outstanding 
characteristics which set a good 
example for other trustees. _ 

“Marge gave herself to this col-_ 
lege and a lot of people don’t 
realize the amount of time it takes 
to be a (board) member,” she said. 
“She gave so much to this college, 
and she will most certainly be 
missed.” 

Frazer got to know “the real 
Marge Goudreault” at a recent 
seminar for college trustees in 
Miami, which they both attended. 

“She’s more than the trustee 
chairwoman, she’s a mother of 
nine and has 14 grandchildren,” 
Frazer said. ; 

In 1969, Goudreault was ap- 
pointed to the college’s advisory 
board. She was named chair- 
woman from 1977-81. In ’81, she 
was named to the newly created 
board of trustees. Each year since, 
she has been elected as chairman 
by her fellow trustees. 

Asked where she will be on the 
first Wednesday of each 
month (the day of each trustee 
meeting), Goudreault said, “Idon’t 
know what I’m going to do. It’s 
going to be very strange. I always 
have that day crossed off on my 
calender and I will miss it very 
much, but I think there are a lot of 
great people who can do a lot of 
great things.” 

Goudreault’s replacement, 
MacKinnon, is looking forward to 
serving those at the school she 
graduated from in 1965 . 

She wants to give something 
back to the college which taught 
her so much. 

“When I first came to Northern 
Essex, I was introverted,” she said. 
“This college gave me the self- 
assurance I needed and showed 
me areal worth and value that I’ve 
applied throughout my life.” 

After getting her associate’s 
degree in business management, 
MacKinnon, a Haverhill resident, 
went on to graduate from Ply- 
mouth State College. 

Trustees will decide on a new 
board chairperson at their Dec. 4 


meeting. 
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Students hope to start up Internet cafe 


continued from page 1 

“I had first seen an Internet 
cafe in Hawaii,” Hawkins said. “It 
allowed people to come in, eat 
cheaply and drink coffee. I think 
that we can have an environment 
like this on campus by the spring.” 

Internet cafes have sprouted 
up in major cities across the coun- 
try in the last few years. Hawkins 
hopes to not only attain the goal 
of a cafe for NECC, but to go into 
the Internet cafe business profes- 
sionally as well. 

His job of selling computers at 
Circuit City helped him to put 
together a realistic plan for the 
college. 

Hawkins hopes to work with 
Arthur Signorelli, director of stu- 
dent activities, Tom Fallon, dean 
of information services, and the 
student senate to ensure steady 
progress. 

“The plan is for Arthur, a sena- 
tor and1I to get together a proposal 
that we are now mapping out,” 
Hawkins said. “How do we pay for 
it? How do we maintain it? What 
about security? These are the ques- 
tion we’re having to answer now.” 

Despite numerous concerns, 
such as maintenance, security and 
cost, Jason Faria, student senate 
president, believes there are solu- 
tions to these problems and thinks 
the idea suits the college well. 

“This might not even necessar- 
ily be acost to the college ifwe can 
get things donated,” Faria said. 
“There are companies out there 
looking for tax write offs, who 
might be looking to donate equip- 
ment.” 

Faria believes the cafe concept 
is realistic and would complement 
student activities well. 

“It’s not just a shot in the dark, 
passing fad kind of activity,” Faria 
said. “This is something that is 
going to fit well. It’s something 
that is going to be a part of this 
institution, like the gym.” 

Signorelli also finds the cafe 
idea plausible. 

“All of what some people con- 
sider roadblocks, I consider just 
details that can be worked out,” 
he said. “I’m a firm believer that if 
you have a good idea, then we at 
the college can make it happen.” 

Such roadblocks, including 
funding, are being explored by 
Hawkins, who has found machines 
with strict capabilities of just the 
Internet and E-mail available for 
under $1,000. 

In the end, however, the deci- 
sion of whether or not the cafe 
will come about will rest in the 
hands of administration. 

The process for Hawkins could 
be a long one, according to Faria. 


LRoviaines 
art supplies 


- Gift Certificates 
- Student Discounts Available 


95 Plaistow Rd. 
Brickyard Plaza 1 
Unit 6b (rear lower level) 
Plaistow, NH O3865 


(603)382-3ART 
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First, he must work with the stu- 
dent senate to get them to back a 
written proposal to receive fund- 
ing for the cafe. Then, they will 
cooperatively pitch the idea to 
Fallon. Finally, a decision will be 
made by the administration. 

Hawkins hopes to have a con- 
crete idea by the middle of Novem- 
ber. Then, if the idea flies, he will 
have a proposal in writing by the 
semester’s end. 

He expects to know if the col- 
lege supports him by the begin- 
ning of the spring ‘97 semester 
and, if all goes well, the cafe will 
berunning bythe end ofthe spring. 

Hawkins hopes students sup- 
port him in his quest, and he 
believes students would benefit. 

“T would really like to have this 
environment here for students,” 
he said. “I would eventually like to 
see an Internet club on campus, 
but I really need to find out how 
much student interest there is.” 

Hawkins also has plans for the 
physical setup of the lab as well. At 
each terminal, there would be two 
desks. One desk would have just 
enough space on it for the com- 
puter. The other desk would be 


lower, and there you could put 
your food or notebooks. By not 
leaving room on the elevated desk 
for food or drinks, the problem of 
damaging spills is eliminated. 

In addition, he would like the 
cafe in the theater instead of any 
of the other buildings to keep it 
separated from classrooms. He 
wants the cafe to remain open 
during class hours so students al- 
ways have access to it. 

Aside from its independence 
from faculty, Hawkins plans on 
having one file server, a printer 
and Windows® software, along 
with complete web and E-mail 
access. 

Hawkins admits the “cafe” la- 
bel is a little misleading. In an 
effort to keep the cafe as a cheap 
entertainment outlet for students, 
he discourages having an actual 
restaurant-like setting. 

“Realistically, you don’t want 
to have a staff there,”-he said. 
“Instead, it would be better to 
have an environment where people 
could eat, but not sell things. 
Maybe there could be a few vend- 
ing machines.” 

Hawkins fears that an actual 


C. Tierney photo 


CAFETERIA WORKERS get into the spirit and make 
eating in the student center scarier than usual. 


cafe would hinder the idea by 
making it too expensive for both 
the students and the college. 

Signorelli finds Hawkins’ pro- 
posal interesting and applauds him 
for doing a good job in putting his 
ideas together. 

“The thing that really intrigues 


me about this idea is the technol- 
ogy,” he said. “This is the future of 
student activities.” 

An Internet cafe might have 
seemed like something out of The 
Jetsons only 10 years ago, but for 
NECC, it might only be a few 
months away. 


PRINCIPLES of SOUND: RETIREMENT INVESTING 


IRONICALLY, THE TIME TO START 
SAVING FOR RETIREMENT IS WHEN IT LOOKS 
LIKE YOU CAN LEAST AFFORD IT. 


an’t afford to save for retirement? 

The truth is, you can’t afford not to. 
Not when you realize that your retirement 
can last 20 to 30 years or more. You'll want 
to live at least as comfortably then as you 
do now. And that takes planning. 

By starting to save now, you can take 
advantage of tax deferral and give your 
money time to compound and grow. 
Consider this: Set aside just $100 each month 
beginning at age 30 and you can accumulate 
over $172,109* by the time you reach age 65. 
But wait ten years and you'll have to budget 
$219 each month to reach the same goal. 


Even if you're not counting the years to 
retirement, you can count on TIAA-CREF 
to help you build the future you deserve— 
with flexible retirement and tax-deferred 
annuity plans, a diverse portfolio of invest- 
ment choices, and a record of personal 


service that spans 75 years. 


Over 1.8 million people in education and 
research put TIAA-CREF at the top of 
their list for retirement planning. Why not 


join them? 


Call today and learn how simple it is to 
build a secure tomorrow when you have time 


and TIAA-CREF working on your side. 


Start planning your future. Call our Enrollment Hotline at 1 800 842-2888. 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it.™ 


*Assuming an interest rate of 7% credited to TIAA Retirement Annutties. This rate is used solely to show the power and effect of compounding. Lower or higher rates would 
produce very different results. CREF certificates are distributed by TIAA-CREF Individual and Institutional Services. 
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Briefs 


Health courses 


start next week 


A of noncredit, special in- 
terest health courses will be of- 
fered by NECC this fall. 

Course offerings include: Herbs for 
Winter Chills, Nov. 19 and 26; Helping 
to Deal With Anxiety Attacks, Nov. 23; 
and Headache Workshop, Dec. 3. 

To register, or for more informa- 
tion, call the NECC Division of Con- 
tinuing Education Services at 374- 
3800. 


Learn to make 
home repairs 


Fe. is a great time to fix up around 
the house and justin time, NECC is 
offering a noncredit, special interest 
course for the do-it-yourselfer. 

Home Repair and Maintenance offers 
the basics for home repair. Partici- 
pants will learn the correct usage of 
tools and materials for structural, 
electrical and plumbing problems. 

Instructor Len Finnegan is a certi- 
fied plant maintenance instructor. 

The three-week course meets Mon- 
days, Nov. 18 through Dec. 2, from 7 
to 9:30 p,m. at the Haverhill campus. 

To register, or for more informa- 
tion, call the division of continuing 
education services at 374-3800. 


NECC to host real 
estate courses 


f you are planning to buy or sell a 

home, NECC is offering help 
through its noncredit, special-inter- 
est real estate courses. 

The class offered this fall is Real 
Estate Financing Explained begins to- 
night. 

To register, or for more informa- 
tion, call the division of continuing 
education at 374-3800. 


College professor 


attends workshop 


Ni Pelletier, chairman of 
the department of electronic 
technology and engineering science, 
recently attended a one-week fiber- 
optics technology education work- 
shop. 

The workshop, sponsored by the 
New England Board of Higher Educa- 
tion and funded by the Advanced 
Technological Education grant from 
the National Science Foundation, was 
held at Wentworth Institute in Bos- 
ton. 

The objective of the workshop was 
to teach faculty members to develop 
teaching units, courses and programs 
in fiber-optic technology, which is 
the backbone of the rapidly growing 
telecommunications industry. 

NECC offers several degree and 
certificate programs in electronics 
and engineering science. 


Learn how to 
make gingerbread 
houses today 


1D ect for the holidays with a 
gingerbread house you made 
yourself at NECC. 

Gingerbread House, a noncredit spe- 
cial interest course, is being offered 
this fall. 

Participants Will bake and deco- 
rate their own gingerbread houses 
with the expert guidance of Barbara 
Catalini from Cakes by Barbara. 

The class meets two Wednesdays, 
Nov. 13 and 20, from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
at the college’s Andover extension 
site; Greater Lawrence Technical 
School, 57 River Road, Andover. 

The cost is $35 plus a $20 materi- 
als fee. 

To register, or for more informa- 
tion, call the division of continuing 
education services at 374-3800. 


News 


State honors 3 employees 


@ Workers recognized 
for their outstanding 
accomplishment 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
Staff Reporter 


cold, windy fall evening ushered 
A people into the Boston 

Sheraton’s Independence Ballroom 
to honor three employees. 

NECC’s Phillip Sittnick, Katharine Rodger 
and Allan Hislop were among more than 
300 recipients honored at the gala event on 
Oct. 3 as they received the Governor’s Pride 
in Performance Recognition Citation for 
outstanding performance and contributions 
to the Commonwealth. 

One of the evening’s musical highlights, 
was the oldies group, The Platters, led by 
Herb Reid, the only remaining singer from 
the original group. They revived favorites 
such as The Great Pretender and My Prayer to 
the delight of the audience who joined in 
the singing. 

“I was overwhelmed by the spectacle,” 
said Phillip Sittnick, professor, department 
of English and foreign languages. “The gov- 
ernor and lieutenant governor were present, 
and I was grouped at a table with President 
Hartleb.” 

“The ballroom was huge; an ocean of 
tables,” said Rodger, Lawrence campus dean. 

“Our table number was 136 and when 
we finally found it on the edge of the 
balcony level, we had absolutely fabulous 
seats,” Rodger said. “We had a bird’s eye 
view of the stage.” 

The evening began with a champagne 
reception including hot hors d’oeuvres and 
the presentation ofa Cross pen set mounted 
on a green marble plaque engraved with 
the names, employee affiliation, and’seal of 
the Commonwealth to each of the recipi- 
ents. 

“The food was excellent,” said Hislop of 
the choice filet mignon and roast chicken 
entrees, which were accompanied by garlic 
roasted potatoes and vegetables. 

Dinner was followed by a special awards 
presentation by Gov. William Weld and a 
slide screen which scrolled the names of all 
the state recipients, who received rousing 
applause from representatives from all over 
the Commonwealth. 

Sittnick, who was nominated by profes- 
sors Eugene Connolly and George Bailey of 
the English and foreign languages depart- 
ment, said he was a little embarrassed by 
the award, but said it’s a good way to 
acknowledge one’s teaching abilities. 

“It would be wonderful to retire on the 
heels of that award,” he said. He thinks of it 
as a highlight considering it came from 
Bailey and Connolly who have been a spe- 
cial source of support. 

“They helped me find a way to do what 
I do best,” Sittnick said. 

He said he thinks his students rate him 
as tough, but fair. 

“I demand a lot, but get a lot, and have 
good students in every class,” he said. “Some 
have done very well in the writing program 
and have won awards.” 


Standing proud 


File photo 


THE THREE recipients of the Governor’s Pride award. Allan Hislop, English 
as a second language professor; Phillip Sittnick, English professor and 
Katharine Rodger, Lawrence campus dean. 


When not teaching, Sittnick enjoys 
mountain climbing with his wife, Jane. 
They have climbed, “all the 4,000 footers at 
least two times,” he said. 

They also camp on weekends at their 
“wilderness hut,” which is heat and plumb- 
ing free, located 2 miles deep into the 
woods of the Mahousuc Range in Bethel, 
Maine. 

Rodger said she, too, was a little embar- 
rassed at receiving the award because of all 
the recognition she has recently received 
since her appointment as dean and from 
the extensive coverage of sae Spbebee es 
campus by the Observer: ' fi 

| “Needless to say, I féel great abdari it} 
she said. 

Norma Giset Car staff assistant, 
student activities office and my secretary, 
Hilce Cassanelli, were responsible fornomi- 
nating her,” she said. 


“Tam indeed happy. It’s agreatjob, great ~ 


people, a great college,” she added 

Rodger does not have much time for 
hobbies. 

She spends most of her spare time work- 
ing toward her doctorate at UMass/Lowell, 
writing her dissertation on “Defining Cul- 
tural Frames of Reference for Dominican 
and Puerto Rican Groups Who Live in 
Lawrence.” 

The work includes extensive research 
into the history of life in those countries 
and how it influences and defines the way 
people act, their goals and aspirations. 

She plans to distribute questionnaires 
throughout the Lawrence campus and into 
the community to get input on what life is 
like for Hispanics in Lawrence and to con- 
duct personal interviews to complete her 
work. 

Hislop was nominated by David Kelley, 
assistant dean of the college’s division of 
instructional support services. 

“It was a great honor and unexpected,” 
Hislop said. “I hope I can live up to it in the 


Gratitude 


“I was overwhelmed 
by the spectacle. The 
governor and 
lieutenant governor 
were present, and I 


was grouped at a 
table with Eola 
Harytlet «eee 


Professor Phillip Sittnick 


future.” 

He said the award ceremony gave him _ 
the opportunity to meet with some col-. 
leagues he usually doesn’ t get to see, like 
Sittnick. 

“We workin similar, yet different fields,” 
he said. “This is such a large campus.” » 

Hislop enjoys listening to his shortwave 
radio and likes skiing at Sunday River, also 
in Bethel. He also enjoys “excursion moun- 
tain climbing” which does not require tak- 
ing special equipment along and allows 
time to stop and eat. 

He reads and studies several languages, 
including Spanish, French and Portuguese 
and is presently studying Russian. He also 
teaches Spanish. 

All three award-winners were picked 
through NECC’s Performance Recognition 
Selection Committee, which nominates in- 
dividuals who demonstrate innovation, cre- 
ativity and dedication to their work. The 
final approval for each selection is given by 
President David Hartleb. 

This was the 13th annual recognition 
awards event. 


: CADUS Crime Briefs 


‘HAVERHILL - Two separate ee and run 
accidents in NECC parking lots have re- 
sulted in a request from NECC security 
for students to be alert in the parking 
lots. 

The first incident was reported by 
Khai Le on Oct. 31. 

Le said his 1995 Nissan Altima, which 
was parked in lot 5, was struck in the 
right- rear quarter panel and slightly 
damaged. He said it happened sometime 
between 8 a.m. and 2:12 p.m. 


that day in lot 3. 
Constantina Tsignopoulos of Haver- 
hill, said she left her Nissan Stanza some- 


Two students victimized by hi 


The second incident happened later 


time around 3:30 p.m. When she re- — 


turned to the car around 4:50 pm. she 
noticed it had been hit in the eee 
quarter panel. — 


Security Capt. Armand Gendron ‘said 


students should be alert for these types of 


things when walking in the parking lots _ 
_ and report anything unusual. 


“If anyone can grab a license plate: num- 


ber or description, it would be a great help 2 
to us, no one saw anything i in these cases,” 


he said. 
Other security reports: 
Person feeling faint: Oct. 25, Bernice 


services and no ambulance was called. 
Car accident: Oct. 25, security said a 


t-and-run accidents : 


1987 Plymouth Suadance, driven byE ric 


‘Hyundai Excel driven by William Bluemel 
of Haverhill, while he was MEDS in ae. 
_line of traffic. 


‘van, driven by Amanda Emerson of 


_ Hospital by ambulance. 


_ Manager, Jeff Carlton said a pumpkin 
Zappala said she felt nauseous and light- 
headed. She was taken to student health © 
Ot. 30 ands: 30a, m, the ORNS ED 3 


ig. - 
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Stevenson of Georgetown, hit a 1994 


The impact forced Bluemel’s car ms : 
hit the car in front of it, a Dodge Cara- 


Hampstead, N.H. Emerson and Bluemel 
were both injured and taken to Hale 


Missing pumpkin: Oct. 31, Cafeteria 


used as a Halloween decoration was 
stolen sometime between 10:30 p.m. on 


ing 
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Honoring Anna 


File photo 


FAMILY MEMBERS of community leader Anna D. Bonanno donate 


this 27-inch Sony television with closed captioning in her honor for 
deaf and hard of hearing students. John Peroni, dean of continuing 
education services, and President David Hartleb accept the gift from 
Anna’s sisters Rita Bonanno, Eileen Giordano, Anna’s husband, Cle- 
ment J. Bonanno Sr., and her brother-in-law, Larry F. Giordano. 


Donation benefits deaf students 


Ihe over 40 deaf and hard of hear 

ing at NECC will now have access to 
a 27 inch Sony television with closed 
captioning thanks to a generous dona- 
tion made in memory of Anna D. 
Bonanno of Methuen. 

Bonanno, who died earlier this year, 
was an active member of the Quota Club 
of Lawrence, a national organization 
which raises money to benefit the deaf 
and hard of hearing, for the past 20 
years. 

The television, which will be housed 
in the college’s audio visual department, 
will be available to faculty, staff and 
students on request. 

' “In the past, sign language interpret- 


when videos and movies were shown in 
the classroom,” said President David 
Hartleb. “This new television will be a 
great benefit for our students as well as 
other deaf and hard of hearing people 
who are attending conferences and other 
events at the college.” 

Bonanno, who worked for 33 years at 
Malden Mills, had many community in- 
terests in addition to her work with the 
Quota Club. 

She was a past nominee for the Greater 
Lawrence YWCA Twin Award. Her hus- 
band, Clement J. Bonanno. and other 
family members chose to honor her by 
donating the television to the college 
and a new state of the art TTY for the 
deaf to the Methuen Police Department: 


} rf s 
“ers had to interupt for deaf students 


Transfer Day set for Nov. 26 


@ Students can prepare 
to research colleges 


By SHAY SULLIVAN 
Staff Reporter 


nyone interested in pursuing an edu- 
Az beyond NECC should be in 

attendance for Transfer Day, Nov. 26 
from 10 a.m. - 12:30 p.m.. Representatives 
from over 50 colleges will converge on the 
cafeteria. 

Questions about campus life, programs 
offered and tuition can be answered, as well 
as any other questions students may have 
about the colleges. Representatives can also 
provide an idea of what courses transfer, as 
well as help guide course selections toward 
a specific goal. 

Transfer day isn’t just for those looking 
to transfer in January. Planning ahead is 
essential for successful transfer. By begin- 
ning the process as soon as possible, stu- 
dents increase their chances for financial 
aid and for acceptance into specific majors 


WHERE: C Building, Room 218 


WHERE: C Building, Room 218 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE FOR P.A.C.E. PROJECT PARTICIPANTS! 
You are invited to attend the following workshops: 


How To Buitp Your Career Basep on Your Masor 
WHEN: Monday, November 18, 1996 noon - 1pm 


DEADLINE FOR REGISTRATION: Thursday, November 14 


ORIENTATION TO TRANSFER Day AND TO THE TRANSFER Process 
WHEN: Monday, November 25, 1996 noon - Ipm 


DEADLINE FOR REGISTRATION: Thursday, November 21 
Please come to Room C-213 or call Patrica Rose or Louise Cramer 
at 508 / 374-5804, to sign up for these upcoming workshops. 
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at a number of institutions. 

Preparation is essential in order to make 
the best out of transfer day. Some questions 
to ask include: 

V Do you offer my major? 

V What are your requirements for trans- 
fer students? 

V What are the costs involved? 

V Do the courses I’ve already taken 
transfer? 

V Is there on campus housing or do I 
commute? 

Bringing a transcript can help. Repre- 
sentatives can give you a more accurate 
idea of chances of acceptance. 

Additional preparation can be made via 
the counseling office Monday through Fri- 
day, 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Transfer Packets, 
applications, catalogues and college con- 
tacts are also available. Students are ad- 
vised to utilize this service. 

Over 2,000 students made use of last 
year’s transfer day, and the event received 
positive feedback from representatives as 
well. 

For additional college information con- 
tact Betty Coyne at 374-3790. 


Haverhill campus 
ATM put on hold 


® Plans still uncertain 
for arrival of a bank 
machine on campus 


By GEORGE R. SCIONE 
Managing Editor 


the luxury of an ATM on the Haverhill 
campus. 

Katja Lavallee, NECC’s assistant director 
of personnel, is working with the Merrimack 
Valley Federal Credit Union located in North 
Andover to establish a corporate sponsor- 
ship, providing all faculty and staff mem- 
bers the opportunity tojoin the credit union. 

“I don’t see any disadvantages,” Lavallee 
said. “(MVFCU) is a local credit union, which 
makes it readily available. All faculty and 
staff will be eligible to join regardless of 
full-or part-time status. And we will be 
getting an ATM on campus that anyone can 
use.” 

The credit union added an office at Cen- 
tral Plaza in Haverhill Nov. 4, and if the 
sponsorship is approved, an ATM will be 
placed on Haverhill’s campus. 

However, MVFCU President Duncan 
MacLeod is unsure when that will be. 

“We are running into difficulties right 
now,” he said. “We’ve talked to people at 
the college as far as getting faculty involved 
in the credit union. Unfortunately, we are 
in the middle of litigation which has been 
ongoing since 1990.” 

The problem at the moment, according 
to MacLeod is that Banks of America feel 
multi-group membership credit unions cre- 
ate an unleyel playing field. 

“Credit unions are nonprofit organiza- 
tions, run by the people to help people,” 
MacLeod said. “We are working to make 
NECC part of the credit union, but for now 
we have to take a wait-and-see approach.” 

Anticipation of the sponsorship being 
approved, has brought rave reviews from 
people on campus. 

“That would be the greatest thing pos- 
sible to change on this campus,” said stu- 
dent Dennis Schultz. “I’ve always wondered 


S tudents, faculty and staff may enjoy 


why the college never had one over near the 
bookstore. I don’t know how many times I 
was short the money I needed to pay for all 
my books, and had to go to town to an ATM 
for more money.” 

Most students on campus share similar 
views, from having money at your finger- 
tips to having a safety valve in case of 
emergency. 

Although students not on the payroll as 
staff members can’t join the credit union, 
the ATM is considered the most important 
part of the deal by students. 

If corporate sponsorship is reached, fac- 
ulty and staff will have many options, in- 
cluding: 

¥ share savings accounts; 

¥ free checking; 

v ATM cards; 

¥Y low-interest auto loans and mort- 
gages; 

¥ low-interest VISA credit cards; 

¥ personal and home equity loans; 

¥ direct deposit services. 

“We don’t have this kind of choice right 
now,” said Lavallee, who is conducting an 
interest survey among staff members re- 
garding the corporate sponsorship. 

“T’ve received 200-plus responses from 
faculty and staffregarding this idea, and an 
overwhelming number of them want this,” 
she said. 

The MVEFCU is a $200 million federally- 
insured institution, with a base member- 
ship of 25,000. It has served the employees 
of AT&T in North Andover for 41 years. 

The member-owned, nonprofit institu- 
tion has taken on the philosophy of “people 
helping people.” 

That is what many expect will happen if 
sponsorship is reached. 

“This is absolutely beneficial to the col- 
lege,” said Lavallee, who insists all staff 
members turn in their survey sheets by 
Friday afternoon. “It is a great opportunity 
for everyone. You won’t have to leave school 
to get money at the bank for books, supplies 
or even lunch. We can’t lose.” 

The only loose end at the moment is that 
the MVFCU must wait for approval through 
the Federal Regulatory Commission, but 
Lavallee is optimistic that sponsorship will 
be accepted, and in effect, by wintertime. 


Hispanics needed to save a life 


@ Compatible donor 
needed to save a young 
man’s life 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Editor 


ose Parilla’s life changed forever when 

the phone rang one evening in August, 

and his doctor told him to go to the 
emergency room immediately. 

In shock, Jose listened as the doctor 
explained that a lab report showed his 
white blood cell count to be extremely high. 
He was told he had CML, a potentially 
curable form of Leukemia. 

A fall off his bicycle a week before led to 
a pain in his rib and he went to the doctor 
thinking he had broken a rib in the fall. 


This visit shattered his life and now his 
only hope is to find a donor that matches 
his blood type. 

A bone marrow drive is scheduled to 
take place in the atrium of the Lawrence 
campus Nov. 26 from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. to 
find an Hispanic donor to match Parilla. 

Lisa Desrochers, recruitment manager 
for the HLA registry said it is easy to become 
a donor. 

“It is avery simple way to save a life,” she 
said. “Through a simple blood test that is 
completed in about 10 minutes, we can 
determine the blood type and match it to 
someone who is sick.” 

The chances are still very slim that a 
donor will be found, Desrochers said. They 
are about one in 20,000 to one in a million. 

“That is why it is very important that the 
more people who come the better Jose’s 
chances are. Doctors say he has one year to 
find a match,” Desrochers said. 


English dept. gets ready for comp. awards 


By P.A. GRANT 
Staff Reporter 


formal ceremony to honor the win- 
Ax of the fall 1996 composition 
awards will be held on Dec. 6 at 12 
p.m., in Lecture Hall A of Spurk Building. 
The awards program is held to reinforce 
both students and instructors and create 
good feeling, pride and encouragement. 
Composition I and II instructors will 
select the work of students they feel are 
worthy of a wider audience. 
A panel will read the instructors choices 
and then an anonymous panel will evalu- 
ate, score and compile the awards. 


If there is a singular, most outstanding 
entry in Composition I, that student will 
receive the Elizabeth Arnold Award. Arnold 
was the founder of the Observer. 

If there is an outstanding entry in Com- 
position II, the student will receive the 
Roland Kimball Award. 

Kimball was the first member of the 
NECC English Department. 

He retired two years ago and this honor- 
ary award is given in remembrance of his 
work. 

Additional student awards will be given 
at the ceremony in recognition of their 
work and to encourage students beyond 
receiving their grades. 
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Annual wages for ¥ 


‘96-97 employees 


Adie, Charles L. 
Alestock, Janice 
Archer, Elizabeth R. 
Aronson, Jack L. 
Arruda, Rose M. 
Bailey, George H. 
Bamberger, Paul 
Barlas, Arthur 
Barron, Carol 
Beaudoin, Cheryl 
Bellairs, Priscilla B. 
Berthiaume, Adrien 
Berube, Brian L. 
Bevilacqua, Louise C. 
Bevilacqua, Paul M. 
Blanchard, Wallace 
Bojas, Marion J. 
Borusso, Kathleen M. 
Bouchard, Donna L. 
Boxer, Paula A. 
Bradley, James 
Bradley, Jane 
Brantley, Linda A. 
Broughton, Michael 
Brown, Bette A. 
Brown, James W. 
Brown Jr., Joseph H. 
Burchell, Marie E. 
Caira, Priscilla H. 
Cannata, Frank 
Caraballo, Esther 
Carey, Julie 

Carver, Rosemarie 
Casey, Mark 
Cashman, Linda 
Cassanelli, Hilce 
Champoux, Francis L. 
Champy Jr., Edward 
Chernesky, Daniel J. 
Clarke, Clifton A. 
Cloutier, Mark R. 
Coddaire, Alice 

Cole, Elizabeth H. 
Comeau, Linda 
Corbett, Thomasine 
Corcoran, Kathleen A. 
Correa, Jose M. 
Correia Branco, R. 
Coyne, Elizabeth R. © 
Crivaro, Cynthia J. 
Crowley, Mary 
Dabrowski, Catherine 
Dam, Richard 
Debenedetto, Sandra 
Desarro, Frank 
Deschuytner, Edward 
Desjardins, Linda 
Devellis, Sandra 
Digiovanni, Mary T. 
Dimarca, Nunzio 
Donahue, Pamela 
Dow, Donna L. 
Dowling, Carol 
Driscoll, Joyce S. 
Dubois, David 
Dufresne, Roger 
Dunn, Sandra 

Ely, Marilyn L. 
Emerson, Paula 


Fabbrucci, Stephen W. 


Fajardo, Teresa 
Fallon, Thomas E. 
Fay, Francesca C. 
Fedenyszen, Betty A. 
Feigenbaum, G. Rath 
Felisberto, Allen A. 
Figuero, Angela 
Finegold, Michael G. 
Fleese, Kevin J. 
Fleming, Melissa 


$52,687.96 
$36,256.48 
$28,525.12 
$52,687.96 
$37,124.88 
$46,702.76 
$34,730.80 
$31,139.16 
$34,730.80 
$25,802.40 
$44,309.20 
$46,702.76 
$36,256.48 
$34,366.80 
$70,977.92 
$47,899.80 
$32,037.20 
$29,148.60 
$27,074.32 
$41,914.08 
$39,520.00 
$33,534.80 
$43,231.76 
$35,927.84 
$36,256.48 
$41,914.08 
$87,245.60 
$34,366.80 
$47,899.80 
$25,802.40 
$23,172.24 
$21,753.68 
$25,802.40 
$54,362.36 
$30,160.00 
$28,525.12 
$50,294.92 
$51,491.96 
$28,525.12 


. $30,512.04 


$31,399.68 
$24,655.80 
$61,845.16 
$35,927.84 
$24,172.72 
$11,984.96 
$23,612.16 
$55,203.72 
$66,892.28 
$39,520.00 
$56,375.28 
$37,124.88 
$28,525.12 
$28,525.12 
$37,124.88 
$68,353.48 
$32,337.24 
$39,520.00 
$53,887.08 
$37,124.88 
$43,112.16 
$34,366.80 
$45,505.20 
$39,556.92 
$30,512.04 
$38,324.00 
$23,612.16 
$12,901.20 
$30,512.04 
$77,593.36 
$14,532.44 
$76,456.12 
$34,742.76 
$28,525.12 
$32,337.24 
$63,699.48 
$39,520.00 
$41,914.08 
$32,337.24 
$35,927.84 


Flynn, Peter 

Flythe, Faith 
Follansbee, M W 
Foss, Michael J. 
Foucault, Alan 
Fraser, Donald C. 
Garbaczewski, Karen 
Gates, Charles 
Geagon, Donna 
Gearty, Bernadine 
Gillespie, Mary Jane 
Glennon, Elaine 
Gonzales, Mark 
Gorczyca, Thomas 
Gouveia, Russell 
Gowell, Barbara 
Greenslade, Ernestine 
Gustafson, James W. 
Haddad, Elaine 
Hagopian, Joan 
Hallsworth, Sylvia G, 
Hamadiani, Kerin S. 
Harada, Mary A. 
Hartleb, David F. 
Hawrylciw, Chester W. 
Hellesen, James C. 
Henehan, Mary R. 
Hickey, Francis 
Hideriotis, Cynthia A. 
Hislop, Allan D. 
Hitchcock, Alvin L. 
Holden Jr., Harry K. 
Holmes, Dorothy E. 
Hummel-Shea, Linda 
Huston, William 
Iavalo, Doris 

Iola, Robert 

Jack, Douglass M: 
Jensen, Libby M. 
Johnson, Donna 
Kamber, Judith 
Kasarda, Martha 
Kauffman, Sandra 
Kelleher, Judith A. 
Kelley, David B. 
Kelley, Maureen 
Kelley, Penny 

Kelts, Kaori S. 
Kepner, Dennis A. 
Kepschull, Patricia 
Kidney, Patricia 
Kinniery, Helen M. 
Kiselev, Ellena 


Knutkowski Jr., Frank T. 


Kosta, Elaine A. 
Kowalski, Luanne L. 
Krafton, Kathryn B. 
Kraus, Linda P. 
Krim, Sheila 
Lambert, Sandra M. 
Lampron, Angela 
Landry, Norman J. 
Laszlo, Anne S. 
Laszlo, Phelps 
Laudani, Joseph F. 
Lavallee, Katja 
Leary Jr., Francis J. 
LeBlanc, Janet M. 
LeBlanc, Joseph 
Leduke, Deborah 
Lesiczka, Jane M. 
Lewis, Elizabeth 
Liebman, Carol 
Lizotte, Richard 
Loftus, Anastasia M. 
Lombardo, Charles J. 
Maciejewski, Gail 
Maguire, Thomas P. 
Mansur, Eleanor 
Markham, Adrienne L. 


Sell more stuff! 
Advertise in the 
NECC Observer. 


Call Mark at 
508 | 374-3634 


$37,124.88 
$45,505.20 
$30,512.04 
$23,612.16 
$39,520.00 
$12,901.20 
$37,124.88 
$28,525.12 
$38,152.92 
$28,525.12 
$50,894.48 
$31,139.16 
$29,942.12 
$30,512.04 
$39,520.00 
$20,542.08 
$25,940.20 
$52,687.96 
$45,505.20 
$43,112.16 
$67,440.36 
$39,520.00 
$53,887.08 
$90,499.76 
$70,977.92 
$38,152.92 
$16,767.40 
$25,623.52 
$29,005.08 
$40,716.00 
$23,612.16 
$50,294.92 
$36,256.48 
$34,489.52 
$41,914.08 
$25,802.40 
$23,612.16 
$41,914.08 
$28,525.12 
$20,542.08 
$47,367.32 
$23,151.96 
$35,927.84 
$43,833.40 
$70,977.92 
$38,324.00 
$35,927.84 
$32,337.24 
$35,927.84 
$50,294.92 
$28,525.12 
$49,097.88 
$27,102.92 
$28,525.12 
$34,366.80 
$31,139.16 
$28,525.12 
$51,491.96 
$48,497.28 
$36,256.48 
$11,240.84 
$88,329.28 
$49,097.88 
$50,294.92 
$44,309.20 
$43,867.20 
$51,491.96 
$16,767.40 
$32,337.24 
$52,918.84 
$30,459.52 
$30,512.04 


$35,927.84 


$32,337.24 
$25,802.40 
$38,152.92 
$31,139.16 
$48,508.72 
$16,166.80 
$49,097.88 


Make Fg: a tree and leave 


C. Tierney photo 


MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEE Paul Tomasz does another one of his 
many campus chores in preparation for the winter. Tomasz rakes 
away the final remnants of autumn’s falling leaves into a container 
outside Bentley Library, 


Martin, Marjory L... $50,294.92 Roche, Mary. : ize af¢ $47,365.40 
Mason, John Sidney $45,505.20 Rodger, Katharine K. $74,864.92 
Mawhinney, Elaine $49,097.88 Ross, Lisa M. $10,271.04 - 
McAskill, David A. $39,234.52 Rowse, Christopher $38,324.00 
McCarthy, Eleanor H. $51,491.96 Rozman, Barbara $15,767.40 
McCarthy, Evelyn A. $19,402.24 Ruiz, Eduardo $34,730.80 
McCarthy, Peter V. $41,914.08 Russell, Rubin $47,899.80 
McCusker, James L. $21,250.84 Sabbagh, John J. $41,914.08 
McDermott, Patricia $52,687.96 Sabin, Nancy A. $39,520.00 
McDonald, Robert E. $87,863.36 Sacchetti, Robert F. $51,491.96 
McLaughlin, Flora S. $59,619.56 Salvage, Ann Marie $37,124.88 
McLaughlin, Pamela $36,256.48 Sanders, Susan $38,324.00 
McMenimen, Mary Sue J. $24,655.80 Sanderson, C. D. $39,520.00 
Mejia, Victor $23,612.16 Sawyer, Cynthia J. $38,152.92 
Meldrum, Sandra R. $38,324.00 Sellers, Usha N. $70,977.92 
Mendez, Ana $25,802.40 Shaffer, Wendy S. $63,746.28 
Michaud, Victoria $28,525.12 Sheafer, David $24,923.16 
Minaya, Alba $21,033.48 Sheehan, Edward J. $53,695.20 
Montanez, Jose M. $24,172.72 Sheehan, Joni L. $26,990.60 
Montgomery, Charles $44,309.20 Sheehan, Linda $14,403.48 
Morel, Julio $42,182.40 Sheridan, Nora $28,525.12 
Morin, Gerard R. $45,505.20 Shertzer, Naomi $43,407.52 
Motz, Victor $38,324.00 Signorelli, Arthur A. $50,294.92 
Murphy, Linda J. $38,324.00 Sittnick, Philip $39,520.00 
Nickerson, Nancy $44,309.20 Spinney, Edward E. $45,505.20 
Noonan, Virginia $39,520.00 Stachniewicz, Barbara A. $28,746.12 
Nunes, Jane M. $24,557.52 Stehfest, Susan M. $30,512.04 
Nutter, Michael D. $35,927.84 Strangie, Paula $37,124.88 
O'Keefe, Janet $38,324.00 Stuart, Gail W. $38,324.00 
O’Brien, Susan $28,525.12 Sullivan, John L. $51,491.96 
Osborne, Francis J. $58,675.24 Sweeney, Diane M. $28,525.12 
Osmer, Kelly D. $41,342.60 Taglianetti, Patricia $49,097.88 
Palermo, Mark $32,337.24 Tangard, Gail $38,324.00 
Palm, Cathy G. $13,537.16 Taylor, Roger $35,927.84 
Pappalardo, F. P. $53,213.68 Thiefels, Jane $39,520.00 
Paul, Robert A. $56,281.16 Tomasz, Paul $25,802.40 
Pelletier, Michael $49,097.88 Tuberosa, Joan M. $49,887.24 
Pelletier, Susan C. $25,802.40 Turner, Gail $12,901.20 
Perkins, Laurie J. $32,315.92 Twomey, Deborah $24,655.80 
Pernaa, Mary Jane $50,294.92 Tye, Judith $45,505.20 
Peroni, John $87,008.48 Vanwert-Branscomb, Sue $25,151.36 
Pietzsch, Sidney $41,914.08 Ventura, Elizabeth $12,243.40 
Pirri, Catherine H. © $39,520.00 Wadman, Mary M. $43,112.16 
Pollock, Allan L. $46,702.76 Wallace, Carol D. $44,712.72 
Pope, Priscilla L. $28,525.12 Warren III, Leslie E. $35,927.84 
Poth, Jean C. $75,978.24 Webber, Barbara $67,390.44 
Powers, Geraldine $63,000.08 White Jr., Thomas H. $43,112.16 
Press, Jeannine T. $40,716.00 Wilcoxson, Elizabeth $68,353.48 
Prunty, Mary H. $72,546.76 Willett, Patricia $39,520.00 
Rapa, Donna $24,655.80 Wilson, Mary E. $84,227.52 
Redmond, Paulette $32,337.24 Wintner, Eugene $37,124.88 
Rentas, Candita $21,857.16 Woodbury, Jeanette $36,256.48 
Rice, Abbott E. $49,097.88 Wysong, Jack P. $45,505.20 
Richards, Katherine $52,687.96 Yurick, James J. $30,512.04 
Rizzo, Joseph $41,914.08 Editor’s note: 

Roberts, Sandra $59,533.76 These are all college employee salaries, as provided by 
Robertson, Diane R...... «.« $9,167.08...» .« «.« the Massachusetts Community College Gouncil... - 
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Retention: the students’ view 


® Sometimes the college 
can’t do anything to 
keep a student from 
dropping out 


By BILL NOYES 
Staff Reporter 


en work and school collide, as 
they often do with students who 
attend a community college, sac- 


rifices have to be made. Sometimes that 
means cutting back on classes. Sometimes 
it means leaving school altogether. 

Surveys taken by the school in recent 
semesters have shown that the majority of 

. students who drop out of NECC do so be- 
cause of work or personal reasons. 

Academics enter into play only with a 
small number of dropouts: 5 percent last 
spring. 
~ In looking at the issue of student reten- 
tion, the college is trying to come up with 
ways to help students who are close to 
dropping out. But in cases that involve 
work or family concerns, is there really that 

~much the school can do? 

“I really wanted to stay,” said one stu- 
dent who asked that her name not be used. 
“But it was a money decision. I needed the 
income.” 

She came to NECC last year after being 
laid off from her. 

She was studying early childhood educa- 
tion when her company called her back this 
fall. 

One of the toughest things was leaving 
so many good teachers, she said. 

_ “Thad really greatinstructors,” she said. 
“T really can’t think of anything I would 
have changed about it.” 

And as. for the school, there was ort 


Rerentian 


Part three of a three-part series 


nothing they could have done to change her 
mind, she said. Circumstances beyond the 
college’s control dictated her decision, but 
she, like most former students interviewed, 
made it a point to praise NECC. The prob- 
lem, they said, was not the school. The 
problem was the reality of making a living. 

Elizabeth Casazza left to take a job in 
desktop publishing, the field she had been 
studying at NECC. 

“Tt was great for me,” she said about 
NECC. “It gave me a really good founda- 
tion.” 

Casazza had come here with a career 
change in mind. 

Students like her tend to be more fo- 
cused in terms of the classes they take, and 
many times that means only taking a few 
classes, then leaving. 

“J ran out of courses to take,” said 
Casazza, explaining that the ten courses 
she took were all NECC offered in desktop 
publishing. 

She would have continued, but she saw 
a want ad in the paper and decided to apply. 
When she had her interview, she showed 
them the course descriptions from NECC. 

“That really helped a lot,” Casazza said. 
She said she doesnot really feel like she 
dropped out, just that her education here 
was more condensed. 

Students like her are counted among 
attrition statistics, but calling someone like 
Casazza a dropout misses the point. 

ane here a degree ea ais is — a 


goal for everyone who attends NECC. With 
or without academic advising, some stu- 
dents simply plot their own direction dur- 
ing their time here. 

Like Casazza, they might already hold a 
degree from another college, and they only 
take courses they like or intend to use in the 
future. 

Allof this is not to say that NECC doesn’ t 
have its share of more traditional dropouts. 

Although relatively few leave for aca- 
demic reasons, some just decide to take a 
time-out. Mark Giordano, 19, left after two 
semesters. 

“I was basically tired of school,” he said. 
“I needed a break, and I took it.” 

Giordano has spent his time since then 
working, but is planning to return soon, 
possibly in January. 

When he comes back, he will be among 
those who return after dropping out, some 
from other schools. 

_ Derek Williams left Hesser College last 
year for academic and financial reasons, 
and is now enrolled full time at NECC. He 
sees a big difference in the faculty of the 
two colleges. 

“The teachers here seem to be more 
involved,” he said. “They actually care.” 

Williams said he hopes to do well enough 
here to transfer to Emerson College after 
graduating. 

Comedienne Lenny Clarke, a family 
friend and Emerson alumnus, had some 
advice for him. 

“He told me to come here,” Williams 
said. “And bust my butt.” 

Which is what many students at NECC 
are doing. 

Whether the goal is transferring to a 4- 
year college or being retrained for a new 
field, most students are working towards 
something. 

But when work outside of school com- 
petes too much with schoolwork, some 
have rt leave. 


College expels disruptive student 


continued from page 1 
happen if a student becomes angry during 


class and causes a serious commotion or 
possibly a fight. 

One male professor, who spoke only on 
the condition of anonymity, said his self- 
confidence in the classroom has been dam- 
aged after having a series of bad experi- 
ences with the now-expelled student. 

“I’m scared to come to work,” the in- 
structor said. “I can’t stand next to win- 
dows or doorways without being scared. I 
have no idea what’s around the next corner 
for me.” 


A female instructor shared similar con- © 


cerns and said she is taking precautions. 
She would only speak anonymously be- 
cause she fears the student may retaliate 
against her. 

“I realize this is a serious matter and I 
am not taking it lightly,” the instructor 
said. “I don’t know if these rumors (of 
Pappalado being on campus) hold any merit, 
but I do feel he is capable of taking strong 
actions.” 

All campus security guards know 
Pappalardo, and know he is not allowed on 
campus, said Capt. Armond Gendron. A few 
instructors have informed Gendron that 
they have seen Pappalardo on campus, but 


he said security guards have not seen him. 

Under the grounds of the expulsion, 
Pappalardo is forbidden from both college 
campuses. Ifhe violates those terms, Landry 
said he would call police to arrest him for 
trespassing. 

Under Massachusetts law, a trespassing 
arrest carries a $100 fine and up to 30 days 
in jail, according Haverhill Police Sgt. 
Stephen Brighi. 

When interviewed about the instruc- 
tors’ fears, Landry said he had no knowl- 
edge of their concerns. He did say some 
teachers may be making unfair assump- 
tions, 

“I know teachers to sometimes have a 
preconceived idea towards students,” Landry 
said. 

The instructors questioned how the 
events leading up to the expulsion process 
were handled. 

The instructors feel they were ill-in- 
formed about the problems the student has 
caused before on campus. They feel college 
administrators knew about a number of 
complaints regarding the student, but they 
were not informed the student was in es 
classes. 

Instead, the instructors learned of the 
problems firsthand in the classroom. 


‘Observer’ hoping for another award 


Observer will head to the Associated 

College Press Convention with hopes 
to take the coveted National Pacemaker 
award. 

The Pacemaker, the collegiate equiva- 
lent of the Pulitzer Prize, will go to the top 
college and university newspapers in the 
country Saturday, Nov. 23. 

This year’s convention, held in Orlando, 
Fla., will play host to hundreds of national 
schools, all seeking the top honors. 

In addition to the Pacemaker Award, 
ACP will also hand out the Best of Show 
Award and the Los Angeles Times/ACP Story of 
the Year Award in several categories. 

The Observer has won the Pacemaker for 


Fe the sixth straight year, the NECC 


the last five years and the Best of Show 
Award in three out of the last four years. 

Also, Observer editor Jason B. Grosky is 
a finalist for the L.A. Times/ACP Story of the 
Year Award in news writing for his story 
concerning NECC’s crime reports last spring. 

At last year’s convention, Grosky re- 
ceived an honorable mention in the fea- 
tures category. 

Nearly 150 newspapers entered the news- 
paper competitions this year. 

Ten of those college staffs will compete 
against the Observer for five Pacemakers in 
the two-year division. 

Two Massachusetts colleges, Middlesex 
C.C. and Dean Junior College are also final- 
ists and will compete against the Observer. 
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“The administration knew I was talking 
to a time-bomb, so why didn’t I?” said Mary 
Harada, professor, department of history 
and government, who taught Pappalardoin 
class. “For some reason I was left in the dark 
and not informed that I had a potentially 
dangerous student in my class. I feel this 
case could have been handled a little bet- 
rere 

Landry said the college handled the is- 
sue properly. Instructors who were in con- 
tact with the Pappalardo in class were in- 
formed about his background, he added. 

“It’s part of my job to make sure faculty 
members are informed about situations 
such as these,” Landry said. 

When asked why Harada was not con- 
tacted, Landry said, “No comment.” 

“My rights as an instructor at this col- 
lege need to be addressed,” said the male 
instructor. “I feel threatened and I also feel 
security does not have the resources at this 
campus to protect my safety. 

“I think faculty members should be told 
when a college knows if there is a person on 
campus with a history of being dangerous,” 
said the male instructor. 

The problem does not only have an 
impact on the instructor, but other stu- 
dents in the classroom. 

Jason Faria, student senate president, 
was in a Calculus class with Pappalardo. 
One day, Pappalardo asked the instructor to 
slow down because the class was moving 
through a chapter too quickly, he said. 

When an 18-year-old girl snickered, 
Pappalardo turned toward her angrily, .ac- 
cording to Faria. 

“He turned to her and said, ‘If you think 
it’s funny we can discuss it outside after 
class,” Faria said. “I remember it being 
threatening — he spoke to her in a threaten- 
ing way. He was constantly at odds with the 
class.” 

According to Landry, there is no list of 
infractions that a student may be expelled 
for. The grounds for expulsion vary on a 
case-by-case basis, he said. 

The Observer was unable to contact 
Pappalardo for comment on this article as 
of press time. - - 


CBI gets national 


recognition 


ECC’s Center for Business and 
Industry’s success in respond- 

ing to workforce raining needs has 
been recognized at the national level. 
The National Coalition of Advanced 
Technology Centers, a prestigious con- 


_ sortium of two-year postsecondary 


institutions, has invited NECC to be- 
come a member. 

“This is a major coup for Northern 
Essex and for area manufacturing 
companies who will reap the training 
benefits of this new association,” 
President David Hartleb said. 

Founded 10 years ago on the 
premise that two-year schools can 
and do have a role in helping 
America’s industry and workforce to 
keep pace with technology. 

NCATC now has more than sixty 
full and associate member institu- 
tions. 

Some of the goals of this organiza- 
tion include serving as a forum for 
new and emerging technologies, uti- 
lizing existing technologies and new 
methods for providing technological 
support to American industry, devel- 
oping and facilitating a resource ex- 
change program among members. 

Association with NCATC will have 
several immediate effects, said Les 
Warren, director of sales and market- 
ing for CBI. 

“These benefits will include use of 
NCATC’s highly successful course 
curricula and access to a number of 
federal and private grants designed 
to provide workforce training.” 


College offers 
health classes 


ECC is continuing its series of 
continuing education units for 
health professionals this fall. 

Courses offered during November 
are: The ABC Connection: Rational Ap- 
proach to Living; Practical Approaches to 
Control Diabetes Type II - Parts I and II; 
Life to Death: Harmonizing the Transi- 
tion; Energy, Medicine and You; Woman 
and AIDS; Relapse Prevention. 

For more information on courses, 
meeting rooms or registration infor- 
mation, call Bernice McPhee, CEU 
coordinator at 374-3801. 


Learn basic flower 
alranging today 


| ass to create your own flower 
arrangements in Basic Flower Ar- 
ranging, a noncredit, special interest 
course being offered this fall at NECC. 

Participants will, create and take 
home four different arrangements: 
round, garden style, contemporary 
and vase. 

The instructor is Gail Kappotis, 
owner of Genestra Lee’s in 
Newburyport. 

Classes meet Wednesdays, Nov. 13 
through Dec. 4, from 7 to 9 p.m. at the 
Newburyport extension site. 

To register, or for more informa- 
tion, call the division of continuing 
education services at 374-3800. 


Job fair next 


week in Spurk 


Ht Nite in search of a full-or part- 
time job is invited to attend the 
NECC Job Fair, Wednesday, Nov. 20 in 
the Spurk building from 8 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Many businesses will be in atten- 
dance to recruit prospective employ- 
ees for a wide variety of jobs,” said 
Abbott E. Rice, director of placement. 

Spaces at the fair are still avail- 
able. 

Area employers with staffing needs 
are encouraged to contact Rice to 
make reservations. 

For more information, call Rice at 
374-3670. 
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Hartleb: tie building naming to donations 


@ President looks 
to increase funds 
through process 


By KEVIN KYLE 
News Editor 


he executive committee of 

| the All College Council is 

upset over a memo from 

NECC president David Hartleb say- 

ing that all naming of rooms and 

buildings must be tied to mon- 
etary donations. 

The committee had recom- 
mended the Essex Room at the 
Haverhill campus be named after 
late Professor Donald W. Pailes. 

Hartleb, who was unavailable 
for comment, states in a memo to 
the committee, that he did not 
approve their recommendation. 

He agrees Pailes was respected 
and valued by many members of 
the college community, but did 
not believe this was sufficient cri- 
teria to warrant the naming of a 
room in his honor. 

In his memo, Hartleb states 
that a lack of state funding has 
forced the college to become “in- 
creasingly more aggressive in our 
efforts to secure private support 
for the acquisition and renovation 
of facilities.” 

Hartleb suggested the effort to 
rename the Essex Room should be 
“contingent upon a pledge to raise 
private funds.” As an example, 
Hartleb writes that a plan to raise 
$50,000 in honor of Pailes would 
receive a favorable acceptance. 

The memo was met with sur- 
prise and outrage by members of 


Bradford 


College 


the executive committee. 

Professor James Brown, depart- 
ment of mathematics and execu- 
tive committee member, handed 
out copies of a memo he had writ- 
ten to the committee, expressing 
his displeasure with Hartleb’s de- 
cision. 

He thinks the president’s letter 
sends a clear message to all em- 
ployees that everything they do in 
their day-to-day routines is worth 
nothing. 

“None of that is worth honor- 
ing by itself. Without the addition 
of money, nothing we do here is 
worth honoring,” Brown writes. 

The college has four levels of 
recognition. The first is at the unit 
level, which would be some kind 
of recognition within the person’s 
own department. The next level is 
a plaque in a centrally located 
area such as a building lobby. The 
second highest level of recogni- 
tion is a room named in the 
person’s honor. The highest level 
is the naming of a building in a 
person’s honor. 

A number of criteria must be 
met before being considered for 
the highest levels of recognition, 
such as a long time association 
with the college, exemplary lead- 
ership and regional or national 
recognition. 

According to Gene Wintner, 
associate professor, department 
of developmental studies and ACC 
president, nothing in the NECC 
guidelines for space naming says 
a monetary donation must also be 
made. 

He did however, say the board 
of trustees has their own set of 
guidelines that do mention dona- 
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tions as possible grounds for rec- 
ognition. 

Wintner said perhaps Hartleb 
was referring to the board’s guide- 
lines when he wrote the letter, 
although the trustees guidelines 
are aimed more at the level deal- 
ing with building renaming. 

Executive committee members 
expressed concern that if this 
policy is adopted, it cannot be 
changed. Fears were voiced that 
rooms and buildings would be 
named after only those with large 
bank accounts. 

“Once it’s done, you can’t undo 
it.” Brown said. “We'll end up sell- 
ing our rooms to the highest bid- 
der.” 

Mike Nutter, associate profes- 
sor, respiratory therapy, said he 
was also upset by Hartleb’s memo. 

“I think it’s offensive. I think 
it’s really offensive,” Nutter said. 

After the meeting, he said he 
was upset because it appeared the 
rules regarding the naming of 
spaces had changed and that: he 
was not simply upset because of 
the memo. 

“The rules we started under, 
are the rules we should play un- 
der,” Nutter said. 

“If the people who made the 
recommendation knew those were 
the rules, they may not have made 
the recommendation or might 
have made a different recommen- 
dation.” 

Not all members of the execu- 
tive committee thought the idea 
of connecting donations to the 
naming of spaces was necessarily 
wrong. 

Jean Poth, acting dean of insti- 
tutional advancement, said she 
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thought it may be a good way to 
get people to donate to the school. 

“We need to solicit funds and 
sometimes people won’t donate 
unless a room or something will 
be named after their family,” Poth 
said. 

Sandra Meldrum, director of 
technical laboratories, said the 
linking of donations and naming 
may not always be a bad idea. 

“I don’t oppose all incidents of 
linking money to naming, but they 
can’t all be like that,” Meldrum 
said. 

She said she didn’t think the 
idea of a donation should apply to 
the Don Pailes initiative because it 
has been in the works for two 
years. . 

“We worked hard on the plan 
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File photo 
MICROPHONE IN hand, Pailes speaks to a group of college 
employees a few years ago before he died in Feb. 1994. A 
two-year initiative to rename a room in Pailes’ honor has 
been denied by President David Hartleb, who believes such 
memorial requests should be accompanied by donations . 


for Don. I’m not going to go back 
to Don’s wife and family and tell 
them to raise $50,000,” Meldrum — 
said. 

Brown writes in his memo that 
he was worried about what would 
happen once money becomes a 
consideration. 

“We will be looking at names 
none of us know,” Brown writes. 

Hartleb thinks naming of build- 
ings and rooms could provide a 
good alternate sources of income. 

“We are no longer supported 
adequately by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. We must be- 
come entrepreneurial and look at 
all opportunities to attract private 
support. This is such an opportu- 
nity,” Hartleb writes. 

Wintner said he saw fund-rais- 
ing and space naming as two dif- 
ferent issues and said there should 
be some way to recognize people 
who have worked at NECC. 

The executive committee de- 
cided a face-to-face meeting with 
Hartleb would be the best way to 
clarify what each other was think- 
ing and voted to set up a meeting 
with Wintner and Hartleb. 

In a separate interview, 
Wintner said this may not turn 
out to be as big of an issue as it 
appears now. 

“IT want him to understand how 
we arrived at the decision that we 
did, and I have to listen to him,” 
Wintner said. “I have to under- 
stand where he’s coming from.” 

Nutter and Meldrum agreed 
that clarification of Hartleb’s let- 
ter may be all that is needed and 
Meldrum hopes Hartleb ap- 
proaches this with an open mind. 

“If Gene goes to talk to the 
president and he just says no, then 
I will be very upset,” Meldrum 
said. 
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@ Widely misunderstood 
religion attracts followers with 
focus on nature and peace 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


hat is Paganism? The variety of answers to that 
question seems to be equal to the number of 
people asked. 

Random House Webster’s College Dictionary defines a Pagan 
as someone who follows a polytheistic religion, a person 
who is not a Christian, Muslim or Jew, and finally as a 
hedonistic or irreligious person. | 

Today Paganism refers to any religion that embraces 
tribal or animalistic philosophies, including Native Ameri- 
can traditions, shamanism, Druidry, and modern Wicca. 

Wicca is the most widespread and highly publicized 


faction of the modern Pagan movement. Commonly asso- . 


ciated with witchcraft and ritual magic, Wicca is at the 
forefront of controversy over public acceptance of Pagan- 
ism. 

The Covenant of the Goddess, one of the oldest Wiccan 
organizations worldwide, says in its homepage, “Witch- 
craft is a life-affirming, earth- and nature-oriented religion 
which sees all of life as sacred and interconnected, honors 
the natural world as the embodiment of divinity, imma- 
nent as well as transcendent, and experiences the divine as 
feminine and often as masculine, as well.” 

In his book Wicca: A Guide for the Solitary Practitioner, Scott 
Cunningham, a respected Pagan writer, says, “Wicca is a 
joyous religion springing from our kinship with nature. It 
is a merging with the Goddesses and Gods, the universal 
energies which created all in existence. It is a personal, 
positive celebration of life.” 

Wicca is a highly personal religion which places great 
moral responsibility on individual practitioners. 

“Wicca to me basically means a sense of freedom with 
a lot of responsibility,” Lynne Dube, a practicing witch and 
co-owner of Magick n’ Mail, a witches’ shop in Haverhill, 
said. “I take full responsibility for my actions. 1 don’t go to 
confession once a week to have a priest remove my sins. I 
sow my own karma.” 

Karma is important to Wicca. The concept, which origi- 
nated in Eastern theology, dictates that each person's 
actions will be reflected in their lives, e.g. if you steal, you 


will be robbed. 

In Wicca, the concept of karma is illustrated by the rule 
of three. Laurie Cabot, founder of the Witches League for 
Public Awareness, writes about this in her book, Power of the 
Witch. She says witches believe any action you perform will 
return to you threefold. This rule is used to govern Wiccan 
magic. 

The other major tenet of Wicca, and the one rule 
observed by all factions of Wicca, according to the Cov- 
enant of the Goddess, is the Wiccan Rede which states, “An 
it harm none, do what ye will.” 

Wicca’s practitioners paint the religion in a positive 
light, focusing on love, peace and nature. Yet there is 
another side to the story. 

Reverend Paul Veit, of Haverhill’s Alliance Church, says 
in a recent article, “No matter how you try to sugarcoat 
Wicca, it is blatantly Satanic.” 

Veit said he had done a lot of research on Wicca and 
modern Paganism, and that it is important to look at 
textual evidence to see what witches really believe. He said 
Wicca utilizes Satanic symbols, most importantly the 
pentagram. 

“No matter which way Wicca tries to explain their use 
of the pentagram, it has always been the universally 
recognized symbol of Satan,” Veit wrote in his article. 
“Wicca witches also share Satanic terms, such as coven, 
pagan, and witch.” 

He also cites the Wiccan worship of a horned god as 
Satanic. 

“Witch Dube will not recognize the biblical term Satan,” 
he writes. “Wicca uses terms such as ‘horned god’ or ‘god 
of the sun and of the moon’.” 

He uses evidence from several texts, most prominently 
Crafting the Art of Magic: A History of Modern Witchcraft, by 


Bcowpcooe 


£ 


the myth 


Aidan Kelley, who he says is a major Pagan writer. 

“Wicca scholars, such as Aidan Kelley, are finally admit- 
ting that they have borrowed certain ideas from 20th 
century forms of Satanism,” Veit writes. 

Wren Cabot Walker, a spokeswoman for the Witches 
League for Public Awareness, said, “Aidan Kelley is not 
what we consider a reliable scholar. No one in the witch- 
craft community takes him seriously. What he couldn’t get 
people to say he made up.” 

She also said he had been ousted from every Wiccan 
association he had once been affiliated with. 

Cabot strongly refutes the claim that Wicca resembles 
Satanic practice. 

“The real Satanists mock Witchcraft symbols like the 
pentacle just as they do the crucifix,” she writes in Power of 
the Witch. “It really isn’t that difficult to distinguish the 
Craft from Satanism. 

“Witches wear the pentacle with the point up. Satanists 
reverse it with the point down, just as they reverse the 
crucifix. Witches never use a crucifix for any purpose, 
upside down or right side up. We never use the numbers 
666. We do not sacrifice animals for any purpose. We do 
nothing Christian backward. We do no physical harm to 
anyone, nor do we project harm onto others.” 

Cabot frequently refers to Wiccans as witches, as do 
most Wiccan leaders and practitioners. 

“Wicca and witchcraft are basically synonymous,” Dube 
said. “The religion itself isn’t witchcraft. The religion is 
Wicca, but we embrace the use of magic and witchcraft.” 

While Wicca does use magic, not all ceremonial magic 
is Wiccan, or even religious in nature. 

Cunningham writes, “Wicca is a religion that embraces 
magic. If you seek only to practice magic, Wicca probably 
isn’t the answer for you.” 

In addition to the moral requirement of the Wiccan 
Rede, Wicca represents a form of worship, not just a style 
of ritual magic. 

Cunningham writes, “There is not, and can never be, 
one ‘pure’ or ‘true’ or ‘genuine’ form of Wicca. Wicca is 
varied and multi-faced.” 

Even with this flexibility, most Wiccans share a few 
basic beliefs. 

They revere the Goddess and the God, in some form, and 
perform ceremonies to recognize special days. They cel- 
ebrate the phases of the moon as well as eight feast days, 
or Sabbats: Samhain, on Oct. 31, a new year’s festival drawn 
from the Celtic tradition; Yule, celebrated on the winter 
solstice; Imbolc, on Feb. 1, a festival to hasten the end of 

See PAGAN, page 14 
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® Ceremony draws 
attention to a number 
of solitary Wiccans 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


averhill Pagans recently celebrated Samhain, 
He Celtic new year festival, at Plug Pond, a 
ublic recreation area in the city. 

The ceremony itself went smoothly. The road to 
the ritual, however, was anything but smooth. 

The highly publicized ceremony was finally per- 
formed after weeks of controversy. 

Lynne Dube, who organized the ritual with her 
husband, said, “It went real well. Everybody really 
enjoyed it.” 

While the Dubes, who own an occult shop, Magick 
n’ Mail, in downtown Haverhill, received everything 
from angry letters to death threats during the weeks 
preceding the event, she said, “We got more support 
than anything else from the entire community. It 
was only a few intolerant and uneducated people 
that really screamed the loudest.” 

Despite some problems receiving permission to 
use city land, the Dubes felt that Haverhill was 
supportive of their undertaking. 

“There’s a large Pagan community here,” said 
Lynne. “There’s a lot of would-be Pagans as well. Alot 
of people not happy with what they were raised with 
who-are looking for something more spiritual.” 

Her husband, Edward, also said that Haverhill 
has a large Pagan community. He estimated there 
are 200-300 witches living in the Haverhill area, but 
said he thought they were mostly in the closet. 

“I'm figuring they’re mostly solitary, ranging in 
ages from late teens to 60 plus,” he said. 

He said that as far as he knows, there are no 
covens operating in Haverhill at present. A coven is 
a group of witches practicing together, like a small 
church group. However, as Wicca expands, more 
and more people are practicing without a coven. 

“Most Wiccans are solitary,” said Lynne. “There’s 


®@ Growing interest leads to 
many new student groups 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


he Institute for the Study of American Reli 
gion lists Paganism as the fastest growing 
religion in the United States. 

Wicca, a modern form of witchcraft, is the most 
widespread and popular Pagan religion at colleges. 

Growing numbers of colleges have recognized 
the trend by establishing Pagan student groups to 
help students network with one another and edu- 
cate each other and others about this little under- 
stood religious movement. 

The trend holds true for NECC as well. 

While NECC does not yet have a pagan student 
group, the demand for one is definitely growing. 

Kim Colby, an NECC student, said, “I’ve always 
been extremely interested in magic. I’ve had a 
hunger for knowledge about it.” 

Colby said she is not a practicing Pagan, but is 
interested in Paganism: She is reading Laurie Cabot’s 
Power of the Witch, and said she would definitely join 
a Pagan students group if there was one on campus. 

“I have to have more knowledge,” she said. “I 
can’t get enough.” 

Amy Janvier, another NECC student who is inter- 
ested in Wicca, would also join a pagan student 
group. She said it was the natural aspect of the 
religion that appealed to her. 

“For me Wicca is all natural. It’s not a money 
grubbing religion,” she said. 

Erin D’urso, who is also reading Cabot’s books, 
said she was first drawn to Paganism because she 
was disappointed by Catholicism. She, too, is at- 
tracted to the natural side. 

“To me it’s a nature base,” she said. “It’s basically 
like a white magic thing. It’s based on helping 
people.” 

She said she would be very interested in a group 
on campus. 

“Iwould much rather find someone my age who’s 
in it, so | could maybe learn a little bit more,” she 
said. “At least I'd feel like I’m not alone.” 
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Ancient Roots/New Religion 
a number of covens around, but for the number of 
people involved in Wicca, most people are solitary.” 

The Dubes consider themselves solitary witches, 
although they have a small circle of friends with 
whom they occasionally perform rituals. Lynne said 
she has been practicing Wicca for four years, al- 
though her interest goes back much further. 

“T've been what you would call half-Pagan for 
years,” she said, meaning that for a long time she 
was living a Pagan lifestyle without actually recog- 
nizing herself as Wiccan. 

Due to the solitary nature of Haverhill’s Wiccan 
community, local Pagans often have trouble con- 
necting with one another. 

“Not everybody knows everybody,” Edward said. 
“That was one of the reason’s we had the circle the 
other night.” 

Lynne said that she and her husband were asked 
by several people to organize a group ritual for 
Samhain, one of Wicca’s eight high holidays. 

Samhain, pronounced “sow-en,” is a fall harvest 
ritual celebrating the spirit world. It has its roots in 
Celtic tradition, where the night was celebrated as 
the feast of the dead. Wiccans today hold rituals on 
Samhain to recognize the coming of winter and the 
symbolic death of the sun god. 

Lynne said she and her husband agreed to cel- 
ebrate this important holiday because they wanted 
to help bring the Pagan community together. 

Bill Pike, a city council member who voted against 
allowing them to use the public land, is not so sure 
of their motives. 

He felt that the ritual was largely a gimmick to 


_ about. Paganism, it ‘Was a direct contradiction to 
“anything religious,” he said. 
He said his objection to Paganism, andits breach _ } He hoped young people | 


draw publicity to their shop, 
“I can’t conceive that they really believe in these 


magical powers,” he said. “I don’t believe in it at all, 


and I don’t think at heart they do either. It doesn’t 
surprise me that witchcraft emanates from these 
shops.” 

He feels that Wicca is not a real religion, but a 
sham to draw in revenue for occult shop owners and 
suppliers of items associated with Wicca. — 

“I don’t want to call them fools, but I think they’re 
being misled,” he said. 

The Dubes’ shop, which sells a variety of tools, 
books, herbs and other magical supplies, also serves 
as a meeting center for area Pagans. They offer 


weekly classes. The classes are an important tool in — 


educating the public and bringing the Pagan com- 
munity together, they said. ; 

“Because of the fact that we’ve had this store for 
two and a half years, people know that my husband 
and I are Pagan,” Lynne said. 

Pike said he didn’t feel that what the Pagans were 
endorsing was right, since, in his view, they were 
breaking the first of the Ten Commandments. 

“I object to Paganism because I believe it’s a direct 
‘contradiction to one of the Ten Commandments. 


These people have strange gods before them,” he 


said. “If we gave them permission, it could conceiv- 
ably mean that we were endorsing Pagani and : 
certainly never would.” 

While Pike recognizes freedom of religion, he 


said, “When they come down here and ask me for 
permission to do it, then I have a chance to say no. == 


Just because the Supreme Court says something i is 

legal doesn’t mean it’s right.” ee 
Pike does not accept Paganism as a valid faith. 
“They were contending that Paganism was. ae 

religion, and I said that last time I knew anythin 


of the First Commandment would not be questioned 
so highly if it was a Nazi group he objected to and 
their breach of the Fifth Commandment, the biblical 
injunction against killing. 

Both Pike and the Dubes expressed concern that 
Paganism is a fad, especially among teenagers and 


Paganism on college campuses 


The Pagan interest on campus extends beyond 
witchcraft. Janis Bruce-Rhodes, who works in the 
office for students with disabilities, is studying 
Druidry. 

Bruce-Rhodes, who holds a bachelor’s degree in 
religious science and feminist theologies, said she 
likes the independence of Druidry. 

“T’ve been left alone at the altar enough with a 
shortage of priests to have begun to say! can do this 
myself,” she said. 

While Druidry is a distinct Pagan religion, it does 
share similarities with other forms of Paganism, 
especially Wicca, since both come from similar 
Celtic roots. 

“It’s similar to Wicca,” Bruce-Rhodes said. “I’ve 
been doing Laurie Cabot’s stuff for a few years, and 
now I’m kind of melding the two.” 

Bruce-Rhodes summed up the feelings of many 
Pagans in her view of modern Druidry. 

“People are very frightened of it,” she said. “At 
one time in history it coexisted with Christianity, 
and I don’t see why that can’t be brought about 
again.” 

Nicole Shields, president of the Association for 
Smith Pagans at Smith College in Northampton, 
said the ASP mostly follows Wiccan tradition be- 
cause the people planning the rituals are all witches. 

“We really want to get other forms of Paganism 
involved more,” she said. 

Shields feels there are other Pagan traditions on 
campus, but that people are afraid to lead rituals. 

Nearby, at UMass/Amherst, the Pagan student 
group tries to do a lot of experimental things. 

“We try to sample all different styles of Pagan- 
ism,” said Whitney Salz, co-president of the group. 
“We're very much self-taught. We read a lot of books 
together and try different things.” 

The group at UMass has been operating for 19 
semesters. 

They have a mailing list of around 40 members, 
and the core group is small, but active. 

The group operates out of an office on campus, 
where Salz said they house a large lending library as 
well as the group’s collection of ritual tools. 


“We try to hang out there, so people have a place 
to come,” Salz said. “We try to provide information 
in a nurturing environment for Pagans and seekers. 
People come to our informational things who are 
experienced Pagans, beginning Pagans, and people 
who don’t know what Paganism is.” 

Part of their educational program involves weekly 
workshops, which are usually attended by 10-12 
people, Salz said. 

They also do rituals, both on their own, with ASP, 


and sometimes with an adult Pagan groupin Amherst. , 
“We celebrate the eight feast days and also all the. 


full moons and new moons,” said Salz. 

To celebrate Samhain, the recent holiday, mem- 
bers of both groups went on a weekend retreat 
where they did a structured Wiccan ritual. 

“We try to do a real variety of ritual,” Salz said. 
“This past weekend we did some highly staged and 
memorized stuff that was quite fun, yet sometimes 
we'll sit in a circle and just do what comes.” 

She said they also do sacred circle dancing at a 
yoga center. 

ASP provides workshops for non-Pagans. 

Shields said they recently did an educational 
workshop on the media image of the witch for an 
outside group, but they haven’t had many requests. 

At UMass, they have been doing many workshops 
for non-Pagans. 

“This semester we’ve been asked to give a whole 
lot of presentations. I think that’s great,” Salz said. 

She added that they’ve been asked to do a talk by 
one resident adviser who is presenting all the major 
religions. 

“T think before it would have only been Christian- 
ity, Judaism and Muslim,” she said, “but this year 
we're included.” 

She thinks this is a sign of rising interest and 
acceptance among the mainstream college popula- 
tion. 

Another sign of rising interest is the number of 
colleges that now offer Pagan student groups. Both 
UMass/Dartmouth and Boston University are in the 
process of forming groups. 

The Smith group is relatively new, having re- 
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HAVERHILL WITCHES light altar candles in a Samhain ceremony, performed Oct. 31 at Plug Pond. The ceremony, a Pagan celebration 
of the Celtic New Year, went ahead despite protests by some local politicians and clergy. 


NECC offers window to psychic world 


@ Non-credit courses teach 
students spirituality and 


intuitive healing 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Features Editor 


ment. Channelling Part II. An Introduction to 
Healing. 

These don’t sound much like traditional college 
courses, but at NECC, they’re regular offerings. 

These non-credit courses are taught by Martha 
Turner, a psychic counselor who runs the Heart of 
the Dove Center, which she established in 1991. The 
center is in the process of becoming a school for 
metaphysics and esoteric knowledge. — 

Turner said class turnouts vary. 

“Sometimes, it’s as few as seven; sometimes as 
many as 21,” she said, adding that the courses 
average eight to 10 students. 

While the classes have occasionally been can- 
celed for lack of enrollment, Turner said it is not the 
norm. 

“It’s very rare that my classes get canceled,” she 
said. 

Turner has seen a growing interest in the psychic 
and spiritual courses she teaches. 

“Since 1992, there has been triple the amount of 
interest,” she said. “I’m always busy, and I’m loving 
its 

Turner attributed part of the growing interest in 
psychic skills to changing attitudes toward health. 

“What’s happening is that more and more people 
are turning to alternative ways of healing,” she said. 

She feels that more people are becoming inter- 
ested in the health of their mind, body and soul 
together, which leads many of them into alternative 
schools of thought. 

Turner said she left a mainstream job after 19 
years to become a full-time psychic teacher. Part of 
her decision to leave her job was the growing 
interest she perceived in the kind of spirituality she 
was teaching. She expects that interest to continue 


Poinene ch to Metaphysics. Psychic Develop- 


to grow. 

“T have students from all walks of life,” she said. 
“One of the reasons I teach (spirituality) is because 
it’s important for everyone to find their truth within. 
We're really heading into a period of unity on earth, 
and I think it’s really important to know our own 
truths.” 

To help students find these inner truths, Turner 
teaches students to identify with angels and spirit 
guides. They also work with creative visualization. 

“It’s all geared toward communing with your 
higher self,” she said. 

Her courses, most of which run as single, full-day 
seminars on Saturdays, are geared toward the gen- 
eral public. She does not expect students to come in 
with a knowledge of psychic principles. 

“I have a format to teach basic understanding. 
Once the foundation is set, we begin to experiment,” 
she said. 

While the kinds of psychic skills Turner teaches 


are frequently associated with Wicca and witchcraft, 
Turner said she is not a religious Pagan. 

“We're not Wiccan witches. That’s not my path,” 
she said. “I’m a natural psychic. It’s not something 
I do; it’s something I am. I’m really a believer in 
ancient wisdom.” 

She said everyone has innate psychic abilities; 
part of her course objective is to help people discover 
their potential and learn to use it. 

“I believe that every person has intuitive abili- 
ties,” she said. “Women call it intuition. Men call it 
gut feelings. It’s a part of who you are.” 

Turner has been teaching these non-credit offer- 
ings at NECC for several years. 

“Northern Essex is a progressive school. I think 
they see the potential for alternative thinking, and 
that it’s part of our lives,” she said. 

For complete course listings, including seminar 
dates and costs, see NECC’s fall non-credit course 
book, available in the registrar’s office. 


Glossary of Pagan Terms 


PAGANISM- A general term that refers to a variety of non-Christian religions. The term 
includes Native American traditions, Celtic-based religions like Wicca, shamanism, animal- 
ism, and other nature oriented forms of worship. 


PAGAN- Someone who practices Paganism. 


WICCA- The most widespread Pagan religion today, Wicca is a nature-oriented religion 
embraced by many modern witches and others seeking an alternative to traditional 


religions. 


WICCAN REDE- “An it harm none do what ye will.” Sometimes called the Wiccan Creed, 


this is the one basic commandment of Wicca. 


traditions and is based largely in the British Isles. 
WITCH- a practitioner of ritual magic who embraces Pagan worship. Modern witchcraft 


is usually interchangeable with Wicca. 


COVENS- Groups of witches practicing together. Covens traditionally have 13 members. 
RITUAL or CEREMONIAL MAGIC- Magic rites planned out and cast in a ritual. Rituals 
can involve singing, dancing, chanting, silent prayer, or poetry. Rituals are not consistent 
from group to group. Rituals are generally held in a sacred circle. Some are held in the nude, 


but not all witches practice skyclad. 


SACRED CIRCLE- Sacred circles are spaces where rituals are carried out. They can be 
marked with chalk or stones, or they may have no physical boundary. 
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ir’s in the (Tarot) Cards 


@ Ancient tools help 
provide insight to life’s 
problems, some say 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Staff Reporter 


life since time began. For the last 600 
years, the Tarot has been a guide for 
many seeking those answers. 

“The Tarot is becoming more center as 
more people open up to spirituality,” said 
Terri Pangione, a local reader and NECC 
workshop teacher twice per semester. 

This is not fortune telling, she warns. 
The cards do not reveal names, dates or 
places, but instead reveal personal traits 
and motives. 

In the Tarot, life is symbolized as a circle 
which begins at 0 (birth) and ends at 21 
(death). Life is a continuous cycle present- 
ing problems. Decisions about howto handle 
these problems are made prior to this incar- 
nation, she said. 

The deck is split into two groups, Major 
and Minor Arcana. The 22 Majors show the 
bigger picture while the 50 Minors show 
the daily, smaller picture. 

The Minors, similar to playing cards, are 
split into numbers, Ace to King, and suits, 
wands (diamonds, meaning change), cups 
(hearts, emotions), pentacles (clubs, money) 
and swords (spades, difficulties). 

Cards like The Devil (symbolizing prob- 
lems), The Moon (deception), Temperance 
(delay) and Hanged Man (change) have nega- 
tive implications. But Pangione said there 
are no negatives in the Tarot. 

“It gives the person the opportunity to 
affect the results and make them positive. 
The Tarot depicts every condition that will 
ever exist and the Major Arcana shows the 
outcome.” 

The most positive cards are The Sun 
(accomplishment), The Pope (happiness) and 
The Empress (love). The remaining cards all 
have varying degrees of meaning. 

“The cards are read in combination, not 
isolation,” she said. In the 10 card spread, 
each card is affected by the others sur- 
rounding it, providing a clearer answer for 
the questioner. The more precise the ques- 
tion is, the more precise the answer will be. 


p eople have looked for answers about 


Ancient Roots/New Religion 

“The cards shouldn’t be depended on for 
a daily basis,” she said. 

Pangione’s teachings attempt to make 
people rely on their intuition to avoid doing 
another reading for four months to a year. 

Current decks are fashioned after cards 
used for an Italian river game, Tarocco, 
popular in the 1300s. 

For many centuries, people kept their 
decks hidden because of religious implica- 
tions. 

“The Tarot is related to religion because 
I ask God for all of my insight,” she said. 

She said the cards form a link to the 
subconscious mind and the soul. 

Pangione said karma is a driving force 
from incarnation to incarnation. Lacking a 
better choice of words, the goal of reincar- 
nation is to become “God-like.” 

“We’re human. Our choices determine, 
resolve or create new karma. We don’t 
consciously remember our goals from be- 
fore this life, but those goals may be re- 
solved by living well and helping others.” 

In the Tarot, karmic influences are rep- 
resented by two cards in the Major Arcana: 
The Wheel of Fortune and The World 

After graduating from NECC, Pangione 
moved to the West Coast, where she discov- 
ered the Tarot and other new philosophies. 
Her surroundings allowed her to grow spiri- 
tually after being raised i in largely Catholic 
Haverhill. © 


“We’re human. Our 
choices determine, 


resolve, or create new 


karma.” 
Terri Pangione, 
Tarot card instructor 


When she is not involved with the meta- 
physical world or her business, Care of Your 
Self, she teaches speech part-time at two 
high schools. She has taught special needs 
for the past 14 years. 

One instrument she advises against is 


the Ouija Board, She warned that even if it 
works, the advice obtained could be mis- . 
guided 

“Spiritual guidance is spiritual,” she said, 
adding that she depends solely on the high- 
est sources. 


Paganism works to educate public 


@ continued from page 11 

winter; the Vernal Equinox, a celebration of 
balance; Beltane, on May 1, a traditional May 
Day fertility festival; Midsummer Night, held 
onthe summer solstice; Lammas, also called 
Lugnasadh, a late August festival celebrat- 
ing the harvest; and the Autumnal Equinox, 
another celebration of balance, this time 
looking ahead to the coming winter. 

In addition to celebrating these major 
holidays, Wiccans share characteristics of 
lifestyle. They tend to be concerned with 
the environment, since their religion fo- 
cuses on harmony with nature. Many 
Wiccans choose to have altars in their homes 
and to practice magic with small circles of 
friends. 

Beyond the reverence for nature and 
adherence to the Wiccan Rede, however, 
there are no universal standards for Wicca. 

Wicca has been recognized by the Insti- 
tute for the Study of American Religion as 
the fastest growing religion in the United 
States, yet few people know much about it. 

This is partly due to the nature of the 
religion itself. Wicca is a non-hierarchical 
religion, one that does not have an official 
leadership or structure. 

“There's really no leaders in Paganism,” 
said Dube. “It’s not like the Catholic Church 
where there’s the pope. We don't have that 
in Wicca.” 

She did say that in her tradition, there 
are Elders, people whe have been practicing 


Witches on the Web 
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full text of the section on Wicca in the U. . saa ilo s handbook. 


for a long time and are given respect for 
their wisdom. They are not, however, lead- 
ers per se. 

Many of Wicca’s practitioners are soli- 
tary, and it is not unusual for someone to be 
Pagan for years and not know another 
witch. 

Another reason for the lack of informa- 
tion is that Wicca does not recruit. Wiccans 
feel that those who are meant to find the 
Pagan faith will, and they do not astnaly 
seek converts. 

“We're not asking for people to believe 
as we do,” Walker said. “It’s a personal 


choice. We’re very cautious about treading 
on someone else’s free will.” 

In recent years, however, many Wiccans 
have become more public about their be- 
liefs in an attempt to counteract common 
myths about the religion. 

The Witches League for Public Aware- 
ness has been one of the most influential of 
these groups. 

“We're educational first, that’s our main 
focus,” Walker said. “We also become in- 
volved with witches, Wicca, or Pagans who 
are being discriminated against because of 
their religious beliefs.” 


She said they advise people on what the 
laws regarding Paganism are and how they 
can get legal help. Paganism has been a 
legally recognized religion since 1985. 

“These people are more apt to continue 
their fight knowing that they’re not alone,” 
Walker said. 

This public education campaign has had 
the effect of informing many people about 
the nature of Wicca. At the same time it has 
provided solitary Pagans with connections 
to each other through surfacing Pagan net- 
works, support groups, local covens, books 
and newsletters being printed on the sub- 
ject. 

“It’s very hard for new people to find a 
coven to get into,” Walker said. 

She advised people curious about Wicca 
to educate themselves about it. 

“Witchcraft is a religion. You read as 
much as you can about it, then you try to 
find a group that actually practices that 
religion,” Walker said. 

She recommended several texts for 
people with an interest in Paganism: 

Sybil Ravenwolf, To Ride a Silver Broom- 
stick, To Stir a Magic Cauldron, Laurie Cabot, 
The Power of the Witch, Pauline and Dan 
Campanelli, The Wheel of the Year, Caitlin and 
John Mathews, extensive volumes of his- 
torical work, Scott Cunningham, Wicca: A 
Guide for the Solitary Practitioner, Margot Adler, 
Drawing Down the Moon, Starhawk, The Spiral 
Dance 
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13 are suspended at BC 


@ Authorities say 
some athletes bet 
as much as $1000 
B sports has seen scandals 

that involved more serious 
charges, and it has seen those that 
involved more money. 

But no known gambling inves- 
tigation has implicated more ath- 
letes from one team than the one 
that culminated Wednesday when 
Boston College suspended 13 play- 
ers, including two who allegedly 
bet against their own team. 

The athletes bet $25 to $1,000 
on college and professional foot- 
ball, and major league baseball, 
including this year’s World Series, 
said Middlesex County District At- 
torney Thomas Reilly. 

Student-athletes are barred 
from betting on any intercolle- 
giate or professional sporting 


events by National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association rules. Further- 


OSTON, Mass — College 


more, sports betting is legal only 
in Nevada. 

Reilly said two of the players 
wagered $200 and $250 against 
their team when it played Syra- 
cuse University on Oct. 26. 

Syracuse had been favored. to 
win by 13 points and beat Boston 
College 45-17. 

Although the two players were 
not identified separately from the 
others, Reilly said one did not play 
against Syracuse and the other 
played briefly. Reilly said no crimi- 
nal charges were planned, but he 


' left the option open as his investi- 


gation continues. 

Athletic Director Chet Glad- 
chuk said the school is investigat- 
ing the matter as well. All 13 sus- 
pended players missed a recent 
game against No. 17 Notre Dame 
(6-2) - the biggest of the year for 
BC, which is unranked with a 4-6 
record. 

Those whom coach Dan 
Henning will allow to return can 
apply to the NCAA for reinstate- 
ment. 

“I will not, and the team will 


not, accept back to the program 
anybody that has bet against Bos- 
ton College,” Henning said. “We 
want every player on our team 
this weekend to be those that are 
interested in winning the football 
game.” 

The suspended players include 
starting tight end Scott Dragos 
and linebackers Jermaine Monk 
and Brian Maye, who was a starter 
before he dislocated his elbow 
against Syracuse. 

Rumors of point-shaving or 
game-fixing by Boston College 
players surfaced in recent weeks 
and intensified after a 20-13 loss 
to Pittsburgh, a game in which 
Boston College was favored by 11 
1/2 points. 

The coach and student captains 
confronted four students on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 2. 

Boston College was at the cen- 
ter of a point-shaving scandal in 
1982 when basketball player Rick 
Kuhn was sentenced to 10 years in 
federal prison for his role in fixing 
games during the 1978-79 season. 

—AP 


23,000 papers stolen in Calif. 


@ Editors say act 
was in response to 
editorial 


{ ERKELEY, Calif. - No one 
B has claimed responsibility 
for the theft of all 23,000 
copies ofa University of California 
student newspaper that included 
an editorial supporting Proposi- 
tion 209, police said. 
Editor-in-chief Mike Coleman 
said he believed the ‘thieves. fol- 
lowed the newspaper’s three de- 
livery trucks Tuesday, waited for 
the newspapers to be placed in 
news racks and then stole the 
Daily Californian’s entire print 
run. 
“It was absolutely a political 
act,” Coleman said. “And I’m 99.9 


percent sure it was because of the 
editorial.” 

The paper put out 5,000 extra 
copies Tuesday afternoon which 
were distributed by the staff. The 
editorial, which also ran in 
Monday’s edition of the free news- 
paper, backed the state ballot 
measure. Californians-on Tuesday 
passed the proposition, which pro- 
hibits racial and gender prefer- 
ences in state hiring, contracting 
and education. : 

“Race-based affirmative action 
is wrong because it discriminates 
on the basis of race,” the editorial 
said. “Race and gender preferences 
now do more harm than good.” 

It was an unlikely endorsement 
because the UC system has led the 
debate over affirmative action, 
with some students mounting vig- 
orous opposition to repeal the 


movement. 

The issue has become a conten- 
tious one at the university since 
the Board of Regents voted in July 
1995 to end racial preferences in 
admissions and financial aid. The 
editorial was written following a 
heated debate among the 
newspaper’s editorial board. 

“The stereotype is that every- 
one in Berkeley is against Proposi- 
tion 209,” Coleman said. “But this 
school, this newspaper is more 
conservative than it was 10 years 


‘ago.” Berkeley and campus police 


were investigating. 

Campus police Sgt. John Powell 
said it was not clear whether tak- 
ing the free newspapers was a 
crime, although the Daily Califor- 
nian has filed a criminal com- 
plaint with the city. 

—AP 


Math professor arrested for stalking 


@ Searched trash 
for personal info. 


KRON, Ohio - An assistant 
math professor allegedly in- 
fatuated with two women 
has pleaded innocent to two counts 
of menacing by stalking, two 


_ counts of forgery and one count of 
_ aggravated burglary. 


Akron Municipal Judge Monte 
Mack set bond Thursday at $5,000 
and a hearing date for Nov. 15 for 
Mark Goddard, 35. Assistant City 
Prosecutor Chuck Quinn said au- 
thorities would not identify the 
women. 

The victims told police that 
Goddard, who lived nearby in a 
condominium complex, learned 
their doctors’ names and other 
details by going through their 
trash. 

One ofthe victims said Goddard 


signed their names on letters to 
their friends and doctors. 

“He sent a letter to my doctor 
under my name saying I was 
shrinking and was there anything 
that could be done about it,” she 
told the Akron Beacon Journal. 

Telephone messages seeking 
comment were left at Goddard’s 
home and the office of his attor- 
ney, James L. Burdon. Goddard 
joined the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Akron in 1990. 

His classes were handled last 
Thursday by colleagues. 

The university learned of his 
arrest in a call from a reporter 
Wednesday. 

Goddard, who is paid $38,863 a 
year, has a doctorate from the 
University of Kentucky and 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from Youngstown State. 

The problems started after each 
woman turned Goddard down 
when he asked for a date. 


“He said they were very attrac- 
tive and he was infatuated with 
them,” Detective Michael Brown 
said. 

The victims, ages 26 and 28, 
detailed 27 occurrences over an 
eight-month period, Brown said. 

Police say the forgery charges 
are related to purchases Goddard 
billed to the women’s credit cards. 

They said he billed sex tapes, 
“love stimulant pills” and gaso- 
line. They charged Goddard with 
burglary because he allegedly stole 
a photo from the victims’ apart- 
ment. 

Goddard also mailed the 
women sexual messages in more 
than 12 greeting cards, police said. 

The maximum penalty for ag- 
gravated burglary is 10 years. 
Goddard could face up to one year 
in prison on each forgery count 
and up to six months on each 
count of menacing by stalking. 

—AP 


No one hurt as dorm roof is blown off 


@ Storm causes 
$70,000 in damage 


ONWAY, Ark. — A thunder- 
( storm ripped part of the 

roof off a university dormi- 
tory last week, as severe weather 
moved across Arkansas. 

No one was hurt at the Univer- 
sity of Central Arkansas in Conway 
when the storm rolled through 
about 2:40 a.m., the university said. 

About 235 students from State 


Hall were moved to the student 
center where “the university’s food 
service contractor hastily prepared 
food and beverages for them,” said 
university spokesman Jim 
Schneider. 

Schneider said there was no 
structural damage and that a roof- 
ing contractor had been hired to 
cover the hole. He said it will cost 
about $70,000 to repair the roof. 

“I was in my room and I had 
about 30 minutes of sleep,” said 
student Michael McLemore. “I 


thought it was a fire drill.” 

The roof on another section of 
the building was blown off during 
a storm in May 1989. The school 
was between semesters so the 
building was unoccupied at the 
time. 

By late afternoon, the Army 
Corps of Engineers had issued a 
small craft advisory for the Arkan- 
sas River because of swift, strong 
currents. No injuries were re- 


ported. 
—AP 


Students steal 
URI equipment 


OUTH KINGSTOWN, RI. - 

Two University of Rhode Is- 
land students have been 
charged with stealing $20,000 
worth of equipment from a 
campus office and in connec- 
tion with a break-in at a West- 
erly home. 

John Hamilton, 18, of 
Charlestown, and Fabio 
Iannella, 19, of Hopkinton, were 
arraigned on the campus theft 
and on the Westerly charges, 
according to URI Police Capt. 
Brian Cummings. 

URI police charged Hamilton 
with seven felony counts of 
receiving stolen goods and one 
felony count of breaking and 
entering, as well as seven mis- 
demeanor charges. 

They charged Iannella with 
one felony and one misde- 
meanor count of receiving sto- 
len goods. Also pending are 
felony counts of breaking and 
entering and conspiracy. 

Police said the pair broke 
into Roosevelt Hall, an office 
building on campus, on Oct. 17 
and took computers, laser print- 
ers, fax machines, video record- 
ers, answering machines and 
refrigerators. “They took every- 
thing,” Cummings said. 

Police believe Hamilton was 
inside the building when it 
closed at 9 p.m., then spent the 
night moving the equipment 
into his van and taking it to his 
room and elsewhere. 

Both men were arrested in 
their dormitory rooms. 

—AP 


Protesters rally 
at Berkeley 


ERKELEY, Calif. — Police ar- 

rested 23 students on Nov. 
7 to end the occupation of the 
University of California bell 
tower in a protest against the 
referendum that may end pref- 
erence programs based on race 


and gender. 

The ballot measure, Propo- 
sition 209, was approved by 
voters in Tuesday’s election. 

The students, at least four 
of whom chained themselves 
to the structure, took over the 
Campanile Tower Wednesday 
as part of ademonstration that 
drew about 1,000 to the cam- 
pus. 

They were cited for trespass- 
ing and released, campus po- 
lice Capt. Bill Cooper said. Vice 
Chancellor Horace Mitchell met 
with the protesters. He de- 
scribed them as angry, but said 
he told them the school must 
obey the law. 

Protesters spent the night 
in the tower, some in sleeping 
bags. A banner hanging from 
the tower beneath the large 
clock read, “No Time for 209.” 

About a thousand people at- 
tended a Wednesday rally at 
Sproul Plaza on campus, then 
marched through the streets of 
Berkeley, stopping traffic at 
every intersection. 

Three lawsuits were’ filed 
Wednesday morning - two try- 
ing to block 209 and the third 
trying to enforce it. 

“We are confident that Prop. 
209 will not see the light of 
day,” said Mark Rosenbaum, 
legal director of the Southern 
California chapter of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, which 
filed the suit in U.S. District 
Court in San Francisco. 

Proposition 209, by amend- 
ing the state Constitution to 
ban “preferential treatment” 
based on race or sex, bars a 
wide range of “affirmative ac- 
tion” programs, ranging from 
set-asides in local contracting 
to special tutoring for minority 
students. . 

University regents voted last 
year to end affirmative action, 
but the proposition would end 
the program in fall 1997, a year 
earlier than anticipated under 


the regent’s vote. 
—AP 


DOER’S PROFILE 


NAME: Chris Q. Transfer 
CURRENT OCCUPATION: Full-time student 
ACADEMIC INTERESTS: Liberal Arts, Business, Science and 


Engineering 


TRANSFERRED FROM: Anywhere Community College 

FAVORITE COURSES AT MERRIMACK: Environmental Biology, 
Business Forecasting, Making Video 

FAVORITE PROFESSOR/PERSONALITY AT MERRIMACK: 
Dr. Peter Ford (History), President Santagati 

WHAT I LIKE MOST ABOUT MERRIMACK: small classes, 
friendly campus, the people! 

WHY | TRANSFERRED TO MERRIMACK: academic reputation, 
transfer scholarships/financial aid, liberal transfer credit policy 
MEMBERSHIPS ON CAMPUS: Merrimaction (service organiza- 

tion), Commuter Council, Intercultural Club, Outing Club 
SHORT-TERM GOAL: To delve into my chosen field of study with 
an internship as | complete my Bachelor's Degree at Merrimack, 
and to lose ten pounds. 
LONG-TERM GOAL: To be rich, successful and happy in life (what 


else?). 


HOW MERRIMACK COLLEGE IS HELPING ME REACH MY 

GOAL: Through the strong liberal arts curriculum, cooperative 
education and internships, extensive career planning services, 
dozens of student organizations and athletic programs. 


Do you fit this profile? 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE 


is the place for you! 


For transfer information, please call or write: 
Merrimack College 
Office of Admission 
North Andover, MA 01845 
508-837-5100 
e-mail: SMURPHY @MERRIMACK.EDU 
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@ Female students face 
added stress due to 
media images 


By AMY JANVIER 
Staff Reporter 


any young women throughout the 
M country and here on campus, 

fight a dangerous battle with eat- 
ing disorders. 

It is impossible to determine the precise 
number of people suffering from eating 
disorders, as they often don’t seek medical 
treatment or counseling, but studies show 
these problems develop in about 1 percent 
of young women in the United States. 

The most common eating disorders are 
anorexia and bulimia nervosa. Anorexia, a 
condition in which a person restricts her 
food intake and exercises excessively, can 
sometimes lead to bulimia. The typical 
bulimic rids herself of food by inducing 
vomiting or using laxatives, sometimes af- 
ter binge eating. 

Kerry, an NECC student, spoke about her 
eating problems in the hope that she could 
help others understand better. 

“It’s.scary, lonely and very real,” Kerry 
said. “It seemed to me like no one would 
understand.” 

So why do so many teens, especially 


Struggling with 
eating disorders 


girls, have this problem? Depression and 
low self-esteem often play a part, but these 
disorders are most commonly the results of 
society’s emphasis on slimness. 

“People always talk about how impor- 
tant inner beauty is, but we never see that 
publicized. Instead, we see images of super- 
skinny women and are given the impres- 
sion that this is real beauty,” Kerry said. 

“I wanted to be beautiful too, to be 
desired. So, I starved myself. But my family 
noticed, and actually watched me to make 
sure I ate. Nothing they could do or say 
stopped me. I just found another way that 
was less noticeable. I would eat meals with 
them and act like I was okay, but I would 
feel so fat and gross that I would throwit all 


up.” 

At first, Kerry felt a sort of power and a 
sense of control over her body, but that 
soon changed. Like many girls, she started 
noticing health problems that weren’t there 
before: feeling faint, stomach pains, con- 
stant fatigue and a higher susceptibility to 


common illnesses like colds. 

“I had perfect teeth, and I never had 
cavities until I started throwing up. The 
acids just stripped my teeth,” Kerry said. “I 
even had some bruises on my spine from 
heaving, and I was too tired to do anything 
more than Keep up my act.” 

Unfortunately, many young women with 
eating disorders never seek help. In Kerry’s 
case, her friends confronted her and tried 
to make her see how much damage she was 
doing. 

“I thought I had everyone fooled, but I 


was only fooling myself. My friends real-, 


ized that I had a problem when I started 
losing a lot of weight, ate irregularly, and 
when my personality changed dramatically,” 
Kerry said. 

“It was a shameful experience being 
confronted, but at the same time I felt 
relieved that I didn’t have to go on lying.” 

Different treatments are used to over- 
come eating disorders, such as counseling 
or antidepressant drugs. A student can go 


to a counselor on campus, or to the student 
health office and ask for advice on where to 
go to get treatment. 

“?’m doing much better since I’ve been 
in counseling, but the problem will never 
be totally gone,” Kerry said. “I still think 
about it every day, but I’m getting stronger 
and learning that there are healthier alter- 
natives for weight maintenance. Ijust don’t 


want to see others fighting that impossible » 


battle and hurting themselves as a result.” 


Too Much Pressure 


“People always talk 
about how important 
inner beauty is, but we 
never see that 
publicized. Instead, we 
see images of super 
skinny women and are 
given the impression 
that this is real 
beauty.” 


Kerry, an NECC student 
who overcame an 
eating disorder 


1 p.m. 


College 1 p.m. 
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* Developing Supplies 
ee & W film : 

eB & W paper 
¢Developing Tanks 


eInstant passport photos 
¢Frames - ; 
eEnlargements 

eSame day developing 


¢Special low NECC 
student prices 


Convieniently located at 
Routes 110 and 125 


310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


32-3280 


Catch the" NE CC] Kniciresil 


e Sat. Nov. 16 - Women’s Basketball vs. U.Conn. Avery Point 


¢ Sat. Nov. 23 - Men's Basketball vs. Norwalk Community 


For more information, contact Mike Smith at 374-3820 for women’s 
basketball, and Dick Steele 374-3822 for the men’s team. 


Tired, stressed out, 
not enough time to 
do all you have to? 


Danielle Plante- 


Specializing in Professional 
Word Processing Services 


508 / 373-7415 


122 Klondike Avenue 
Haverhill, MA 01832 


NOs College Store has gift books 
for everyone on your list! 
From popular fiction to biographies; 
from cookbooks to science 
and technology, you'll find the 
right title for even the 
most discriminating reader. 


Visit Your College Store Today 


R €.c: re.a tpi ofn. ALAN flee mae ts 


9:30-10:30 a.m. 
Pool Tournament: Fri. Nov. 15; 12-1 p.m. 
Paul Taylor Dance Co.: Sat. Nov. 16; 6:30 p.m. 


foozball. 


*3 on 3 Basketball: Mondays Sept. 23-Dec. 9; 12-1 p.m. 
*Co-ed Volleyball: Fridays Oct. 11- Dec. 6; 12-1 p.m. 
** Aerobics for Adults / Music & Movement for Children: Saturdays Oct. 19-Nov. 30; 


Game Room Open: 9 a.m.-2 p.m. pool tables, ping pong tables; robo pong, checkers, ttesige 


*Ongoing events, join at any time. **Call ahead to reserve space for children. 


Then call: 


Healy 


All activities open to students, faculty and staff. Sign up at the Recreation / Intramural Desk in the Sport ak 
Fitness Center on the Haverhill campus between 9 a.m. and 2 p.m., or call Rose Wile, Game Room/ Intramural 
Supervisor, at 374-2718. - : 


From a great 


NECC 
start to 
UMass! 


After graduating from Haverhill High School, | took a computer course at Northern 
Essex and liked it so much! decided to stay. | ended up graduating last spring with 
an associate degree in computer science and now|’m at UMass Amherst. It’s great 
being at a large university, but I’m glad | got my start at Northern Essex! 


Joel Fedenyszen of Haverhill 


Visit over 50 colleges at 


Transfer College Day 


Tuesday, November 26, 


10 am-12:30 pm 


Student Center, Haverhill campus 
Call 508-374-3790 for more information. 


PnP Rye 
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Student works with group to rescue cats 


@ Local animal lovers 
work to save lost or 
abandoned pets 


By ROBERT AHERN 
Staff Reporter 


nyears past, when covers were taken off 

boats at the Newburyport waterfront, 

many of the boat owners found some- 
thing they didn’t like, dead cats. 

So Dorothy Fairchild and Jan Dewitt 
decided to help cats by starting an organi- 
zation that would eventually rescue over 
3,000 animals. 

The Merrimack River Valley Feline Res- 
cue Society, founded four years ago, has 
saved cats by finding them homes or feed- 
ing them at stations throughout the Valley. 

The society has grown since and now 


_includes members from the NECC co-op 


office. 

Roberta Mavilla, a biology major/trans- 
fer option from Plum Island, is working at 
the rescue society’s shelter in Salisbury to 
achieve the five objectives she has to com- 
plete in order to get credit. 

“T’ve always enjoyed working with ani- 
mals, and I’ve always enjoyed being around 
cats,” she said. 

Mavilla has worked with the organiza- 
tion since May and has enjoyed helping the 
animals while gaining experience. 

“I found out through school, I’ve been 
working here since May.” 

Although the objectives themselves 
aren't too time-consuming, Mavilla said, “I 
spend about 18 hours a week down there 
and it’s not just completing my objectives 
for co-op. Sometimes I will drop by on the 
weekends, even on Sundays.” 


& 
€ 


Saving feline lives 


. Mavilla is hoping to work in the field of 

ethology, the study of animal behavior. 

“Because you get to observe the behavior 
of the cats and kittens that come from 
different environments, you get to see the 
effects the environment has on the physical 
and psychological behavior of the cats,” she 
said. 
_ “Basically, I think Roberta has had a 
really good experience with the cats here; 
she now has quite good experience that 
would be valuable to any vet,” said Presi- 
dent Stacy Lebaron. 

About 20 to 30 cats are adopted each 
month. To adopt acat, a person must fill out 


R. Ahern photo 
WITH HELP from the NECC co-op office, the Merrimack Valley Feline 
Rescue Society has helped over 3,000 cats like this one since 1992. 


a form listing three references. The organi- 
zation doesn’t believe in declawing cats, so 
if you want to declaw a cat, they will only 
allow you to adopt an already declawed cat 
they might have rescued. 

Both domesticated cats and wild cats are 
caught with a contraption called the Have- 
a-Heart trap. This is like a cage where a door 
comes down once the cat enters. 

When the cats are trapped, they are 
given three vaccines: distemper, Rabies and 
FIP. They are also tested for feline AIDS and 
Leukemia. If the cat tests positive for either 
one of these, it is euthanized. 

The cats are also treated for ear mites 


and are spayed, neutered and dewormed. 
Depending on whether the cat is feral 
(wild) or domesticated, the society deter- 
mines whether to let the cat go back to the 
wild or not. 
The ferals are usually put back, but are 
clipped on the ear so the volunteers at the 


- feeding stations can tell the cats they have 


treated from the ones they have not. 

At the feeding stations, volunteers leave 
food for the cats and small houses are built 
at the site so the cats can keep warm during 
the winter. 

The domesticated cats are treated differ- 
ently. They each get a kennel at the shelter 
in Salisbury and are given 1/3 cup of food in 
the morning and evening. 

They separate the sick cats from the 
others. A majority of the sick cats have 
upper respiratory infections. 

A special disinfectant is used to sterilize 
everything. The cats’ temperatures are moni- 
tored by Eileen Crossman, who also makes 
all doctor appointments. 

The rescue society uses three different 
veterinarians from the Coastal Animal Clinic 
in Salisbury, the Newbury Animal Hospital 
and the Amesbury Animal Hospital. 

“We are a no-kill organization. We have 
a cat who has been here since 1992,” said 
manager Dawna Cretian. 

A no-kill organization is one that be- 
lieves they shouldn’t put any of the animals 
to sleep unless they have certain diseases. 

The rescue society keeps its cats until 
they are adopted. 

The organization is funded through dif- 
ferent fund-raisers and contributions. 

“People give us bi-yearly donations, and 
there is also a surrender donation for those 
people who don’t want their cats anymore 
and drop them off,” Cretian said. 

“Sometimes, they will even drop them 
off at our door step.” 


oporatle Ohe S 


Hand Carved Roasted Turkey 


Apple Raisin Stuffing 


Mashed Potatoes | 
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@ Ex-managing 
editor describes 
real life drama 


By P.A. GRANT 
Staff Reporter 


averhill Gazette reporter, Bill 
He is unlikely to forget 

the October night he went 
riding patrol with a Haverhill po- 
lice sergeant-in-charge, an under- 
cover officer and a narcotics de- 
tective. 

“We were parked around the 
corner froma crack buy on Nichols 
Street when all of a sudden the 
patrol car radio went crazy!” he 
said to ajournalism class recently. 

“Yelling, screaming and fight- 
ing were blasting out of the radio. 


Then someone said ‘stab him’, and 
after that, ‘officer down’. 

The undercover officer buying 
the crack was being attacked by 
the mob. He called to his partner 
for help. 

The state trooper sitting in a 
car parked across the street leaped 
out of his car to go to his aid, but 
ended up being stabbed three 
times in the chest and stomach. 

The patrol car sped to the scene, 
and the officers and Burke found 
themselves staring at the badly 
bleeding state trooper, who was 
still conscious and who later iden- 
tified his assailants. 

Burke left his notebook and 
camera in his pocket. 

“I didn’t want people to know! 
was a reporter,” he said. 

All around him fights were 
breaking out. People were pour- 
ing out of their houses, screaming 


Temple is bringing 7 campuses, 


127 majors and 1 world-class 


reputation to Boston. 


Temple University Open House 
Tuesday, November 19, 7 PM 


Marriott Hotel 


— Copley Place 


110 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 


We'll be in town one night - to talk 
about all the opportunities that Temple 
can offer you. Ask our representatives 
about our 11 undergrad schools, 
distinguished faculty, campuses in 
Philadelphia, suburban Ambler, Rome 
and Tokyo, hundreds of internships, 
and all the social and professional 
activities Philadelphia has to offer. 
For details, or if you can’t make 
it but want more information, call our 
Admissions Office at 215-204-7200, 


Ty TEMPLE 
= UNIVERSITY 


Today's students are right for Temple. 


www.temple.edu 
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Talking reality to journalism students 


and yelling, adding to the near- 
riot. 

“All kinds of police arrived on 
the scene when they heard an 
officer had been stabbed,” he said. 
“A freelancer and I took a couple 
of pictures, andI used a cell phone 
to call in the story. 

“For the first time, (as a police 
beat reporter) I was scared,” Burke 
said. “The job never bothered me 
until the stabbing, five minutes 
later, and the man was almost 
dying.” 

Burke wrote the front page 
story for the Haverhill Gazette. 

He told the journalism students 
that there is a line to be walked 
when working as a reporter. He 
said reporters should try to let 
people know they are there and 
they will usually be respected for 
that. 

“I go out and talk to people and 
listen to what people want to know 
about,” he said. 

He said he worked for the Bos- 
ton Herald with two great report- 
ers, Bill Hutchins and Ed Hayward, 
learning a lot from them. 

“The most important (aspect) 
for me is to capture the atmo- 
sphere and portray the human 
element into a story, also, to ap- 
proach being a reporter as work,” 
he said. 

Burke said he usually writes 
two or three stories a day, but has 
done as many as seven. 


“You have to be able to doit all, 
sports, politics. I started as an arts 
writer.” 

On the week of the drug buy, 
Burke wrote about a flood, a bank 
robbery, an Internet love affair, 
and a Washington Street fire. 

“Things happen in waves,” he 
said. 

Burke advised the students to 


Cheers 
File photo 


LOCAL REPORTER Bill 
Burke, a former NECC 
student and ‘Observer’ 
Managing editor, 
winds down a long 
day of touring Ireland 
with a pint of Guin- 
ness Stout in one of 
the country’s pubs. 

Burke writes for 
the ‘Haverhill Ga- 
zette,’ enjoys explor- 
ing the Internet, play- 
ing hockey and relax- 
ing at home with his 
wife, Amy. 


take advantage of the Observer. 

“IT wish I wrote more news when 
I was here.” 

Burke, 29, is from Salisbury 
and attended Lyndon State Col- 
lege in Vermont before coming to 
NECC. He left to work for the 
Boston Herald for a year and has 
been with the Haverhill Gazette for 
two and a half years. 


Helping make a difference 


@ New senator has 
high. expectations 
to serve students 


By ERIC LANGLOIS 
Staff Reporter 


recently elected student 
senator has a clear agenda 


for the future of campus 


aS (ee CA The Best In Bagels And... 
A Whole Lot More! 


© Muffin @ Pactroe @ All Natural Broads 
© Frech Nova Lox # Homemade Coupe @ Salads @ Gandwiches 


Taste The Difference! 


OPEN DAILY 


46 Washington St. + Haverhill, MA 
521-4333 


Rt. 110 & 150 + Amesbury, MA 
388-1200 


FREE Cup of 


5 Homemade, Sou UP 
t WITH PURCHASE aha ANY DE SANDWICH . 


e 2.0 minimum grade point average required for admission. 


@ On-campus housing available to transfer students. 


e Transfer admission to all our academic programs. 


¢ Maximum transferability of credit from NECC. NASC will accept up to 75 credits of coursework. 


* 


© Academic Recognition Scholarships based on grade point average, renewable and no-need based. 
© Massachusetts Transfer Compact programs accepted as a unit fulfilling our General Education Core. 


© Located in the Berkshires, the cultural and recreational opportunities are second to none. Tanglewood, 
Berkshire Theatre, Jacobs Pillow, Ski Resorts, Hiking and Biking Trails, etc. 


Expires” 12/31/96 p 


A Bachelor’s Degree May 
Closer Than You Think! 


N orth Adams State College, the public liberal arts college in Massachusetts, can offer Northern Essex Community College 
students the following transfer opportunities: 


Mim 


North Adams State College 
North Adams, Massachusetts, 01247 


life. 
He hopes to add a foreign fla- 
vor to the senate by using his 


experience as an overseas senator © 


to represent the students as a 
whole, not just certain groups. 

Juan Pascual, . 
computer program- 
ming/networking, 
ran for student sen- 
ate because he 
wants to make a dif- 
ference and intro- 
duce new ideas. 

“I want to try to 
establish a chess 
club and introduce students on 
campus to different cultures such 
as Spanish dancing and knowl- 
edge of the Spanish community,” 
Pascual said. “I want to represent 
the people that don’t have any 
representation such as ESL.” . 

Pascual, who is married with 
four children, owns his own busi- 
ness laying carpets. 

He attended high school and 
college in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, where he served on the Stu- 
dent Federation, a major group in 
the Dominican Republic, which 
represents the people on the is- 
land. 

The federation consists of a 
group of students that helps people 
with various problems and repre- 
sents them in various government 
issues. 

Pascual has organized a variety 
of projects in Lawrence, including 
Hispanic Week. 

He teaches people how to play 
chess at Massachusetts schools. 
He is also the president of the 
Lawrence’s REACH program, 
which helps students with aca- 
demic problems. 

“I’m trying to make a differ- 
ence in the Lawrence community, 
to help get kids off the streets,” he 
said. 

Pascual is hoping to work with 
the other senators as a team to 
help change campus-life. 

“He is well-received by his fel- 
low senators, and I am looking 
forward to working with him,” 
said Jason Faria, student senate 
president. 


PASCUAL 
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Arts & Entertainment 


@ Top Notch Players 
deliver a spicy treat 


By COLIN TIERNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ith strong sexual overtones and 
an obvious air of humor, the Top 
Notch Players performance of Don 


Juan In Chicago pleases. 

The play, written by David Ives and 
directed by Jim Murphy, opened last week- 
end. 

The opening scene features Don Juan, 
played by Dave Charest, conjuring up 
Mephistopheles, played by Milo Smith, to 
fulfill his quest for eternal life. Don Juan 
makes a deal with the devil, but there is a 
catch — he has to sleep with a different 
woman everyday, or spend eternity in hell. 
While some men may think this sounds like 
heaven, we learn that for Don, it is hell. 

Don Juan has never been with a woman 
before so under the hilarious guidance of 
his servant, Leporello, played by Mark Jack- 
son, he soon learns how to seduce a woman. 
Charest’s blundering attempt at his first 
victim, Donya Elvira, played by Twyla 
Heaney, sets up the audience for a night of 
slightly slapstick, and wholly romantic fun. 

After devoting his undying love to Elvira, 
the two engage in a quickie, and Don Juan 
sets on his quest. 

Donya is devastated by Don Juan’s disap- 
pearance, so she too makes a deal with the 
devil. She wants Don Juan just one more 
time, and won’t die until they copulate 
once again. 

Heaney, who first acted in last semester’s 
Blithe Spirit, handles her character well and 
gives an arousing performance as a seduc- 
tress. ; 

The play fast forwards to 1996, although 


it could have been ’86, with Charest’s fash-. 


ionable “Members Only” style jacket. 
Time has taken its toll and the sex has 

become a tedious chore for the Don. He 

brings home his umpteenth victim known 


Play Review 


as Sandy, played by Christy Noyes. 

Before he does “The old in-out” once 
again, Leporello realizes that Don Juan has 
had this woman already, and that bedding 
the same woman twice will breach the 
contract and send them both to hell. 

After a series of hilarious mishaps with 
Don’s neighbors, Mike and Zoey, played by 
Ed Blood and Tonya Lwowski, and Sandy’s 
geeky boyfriend, Todd, played by David 
Victory, Don finds out he his daughter. 

Don Juan realizes his mundane exist- 
ence, and his still strong love for Donya, 
and they decide to ignore the consequences 
and sleep together anyway. 

‘Mephistophelestappears again, but de- 
cides to spare their souls instead of taking 
them to hell, ending the performance. 

Some may have found the use of such 
graphic words, “dildo”, “vibrator” and “fuck” 


Sympathy for the devil 


M. Connery photo 
MILO SMITH plays Mephistopheles in the Top Notch Players production 
of ‘Don Juan In Chicago’ Nov. 14-16 & 17 in the student theater in Spurk. 


a little disturbing, but it only complements 
this riskee comedy. 

Despite some minor opening night flaws, 
Don Juan is an exciting and highly enter- 
taining production. 

“It went well. There were a couple of 
mistakes, but on the whole I am pleased. It 
can only get better,” Charest said. 

Heaney felt it went well also and liked 
this semester’s performance compared to 
Blithe Spirit, which she called a little stuffy. 

“] think it went well. It was a lot of fun, 
it was really wild,” she said. 

Director Jim Murphy and set designer 
Susan Sanders, also agree it went well for 
opening night, but they were a little con- 
cerned about some of the technical flaws. 


> Don Juah will continue Nov. 14, 15, 16 & 


17 in the student theater on the third floor 
of Spurk. 

Admission is $5 and $4 for students, a 
small price to pay for this gem. 


Wrong turn on Danzig’s new one 


® Danzig disappoints 
with his style change 
into industrial on 


‘Blackacidevil’ 


By COLIN TIERNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


lenn Danzig has made successful 
Gna transitions in the past, but 

his voyage into industrial on 
Blackacidevil doesn’t measure up. 

Danzig began his career in the late ’70s 
with the excellent horror-punk band, The 
Misfits. He left after about five years and 
explored additional evil-sounding punk with 
pagan influences in his next band, Samhain. 

He later renamed the band after himself 
and explored more complex metal sounds 
with elements of Led Zeppelin and Black 
Sabbath as clear influences. 

Danzig added his own distinct vocal 
style backed by a slew of talented musi- 
cians. It seemed he could find success in 
whatever he chose, but the new album is his 
first disappointment. 

The songs lyrics and subject matter are 
similar to his previous evil styles with titles 
like Sacrifice, the band’s first single, and 
Serpentia, but it doesn’t even sound like the 
same band. 

The most notable change is the band 
line-up. Danzig replaced all the old mem- 
bers with new ones, a great way to lose fan 
base and respect. You will find the familiar 
guitar riffing of John Christ replaced by 
Danzig’s sloppily-distorted sounds. Jerry 
Cantrell from Alice In Chains helps out on 
guitar duties, but it is barely noticeable. 

The first track, 7th House, kicks off with 
a guitar riff on loan from the Samhain days, 
backed by heavily distorted vocals and the 
trademark industrial keyboard sounds. 


When Danzig mumbles, “Make you hun- 
ger, suck you in, make you feel so many 
things,” it’s hard to believe it’s him singing. 
His trademark guttural yelps have been 
replaced by processed sound waves. It only 
begins to sound like the same man on the 
fourth song, Sacrifice, one of the album’s 
better tracks. 

Danzig has taken a big risk with this 
line-up and style change. Fans of industrial 
music might get into the new style, but old 
fans might not be so accepting. He asks a lot 
of his fans to buy into his new passion, but 
who knows, he is a powerful figure in his 
own right. 

After all, he did make a success of the 
almost unheard of transformation from 
punk to metal. We can only wish he added 
more elements of his old style into this new 
disc, instead of abandoning everything he 
created before. 

The album would be more acceptable if 
it was labeled as a side project, but calling 
it Danzig 5 Blackacidevil, makes it almost 
certain that this is the direction he will 
continue to pursue. 

Along with the disappointing style 
change, Blackacidevil also contains some of 
Glenn’s weakest songwriting to date. 

His already depressing sounds have got- 
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ten even darker and messier. Choruses and 
verses blend into one another and don’t 
stick out in the listener’s mind. 

Some of the songs drag on into the 5- 
minute mark, making it very easy to hit the 
skip button. The album only contains 10 
songs, of which about half are easily forgot- 
ten. Maybe industrial fans will dig it more, 
but it’s not even good industrial. It ends up 
sounding just like every other mediocre 
gothic band. 

The band has already seen some success 
with the Sacrifice single, however, and are 
planning on a successful tour this winter. 

This could be a success for him, but even 
if it’s not, he can always fall back on Verotik, 
his adult comics which have been so suc- 
cessful, that they continue to disappear off 
of the shelves. 

Other tracks like Hint Of Her Blood and 
Come To Silver, continue in the same theme 
of demons and other shady topics. 

Despite its disappointments, the album 
shows Danzig’s many talents and his drive 
as a musician. 

While this might have been a mistake 
for other bands, if anyone can pull it off, he 
can. 

After all, he has before. 


Observer Stars 


* 1/2 for Danzig’s 
voyage into industrial 


music on his fifth 
album, ‘Blackacidevil.’ 


‘Collins’ catches 
heat from British 


iam Neeson, the star of Michael 

Collins, has defended the movie 
about the Irish Republican revolu- 
tionary against critics in Britain and 
Northern Ireland who say it distorts 
history. 

“We are proud of this film. We’ve 
told the story honestly. We feel it’s 
historically accurate, given the broad 
context,” the actor said in an inter- 
view shown Monday night in the BBC 
television program Film 96. 

“We're not making a drama-docu- 
mentary. It’s a very complex situa- 
tion between 1916 and 1922. I think 
we ve succeeded in telling something 
of the truth of that story in two hours 
and 10 minutes, and told it in a very, 
very exciting way,” Neeson said. 

Neeson plays revolutionary 
Michael Collins in the prize-winning 
Neil Jordan film. Collins fought Brit- 
ish rule in Ireland, became leader of 
the Irish Free State government and 
was assassinated in Ireland’s civil 
war in 1922 by Irishmen opposed to 
compromises he made with the Brit- 
ish. 

The movie has encountered hos- 
tility in London, where the IRA ended 
a17-month cease-fire in its campaign 
of violence against British rule in 
Northern Ireland with a truck bomb 
on Feb. 9 that killed two people. 

The conservative London newspa- 
per The Daily Telegraph last month 
charged that the film distorts history 
and vilifies the British. 

“Imagine...a leading Hollywood 
film company giving 20 million 
pounds ($32 million) to a foreign film 
director with anti-Semitic beliefs 
(who) proceeds to make a historical 
movie that vilifies Jews,” it said in an 
editorial. “Such a film would never 
seek the light of day. Yet has Warner 
Brothers done any differently in re- 
leasing Neil Jordan’s Michael Collins?” 

Daily Mail, another Conservative 
London paper, printed an article Tues- 
day headlined: “Hollywood and dam- 
nable lies about the British.” 

Protestant politicians in Northern 
Ireland have also given the movie a 
thumbs-down and criticized the US. 
Ambassador, Jean Kennedy Smith, for 
her walk-on role in it. 

Ken Maginnis, a legislator with 
the Ulster Unionists, the largest Prot- 
estant vote-getter in the province, 
said last month: “If you can have a 
pseudo-diplomat, no doubt you can 
have a pseudo-actress.” Peter 
Robinson of the Democratic Unionist 
Party said Kennedy Smith’s blink- 
and-you-miss-it performance along- 
side Neeson was “indicative of the 
political bias of the Clinton regime 
soaked in Irish Republicanism.” 

Neeson said in the BBC interview: 
“I see him (Collins) as a hero — I 
always did — certainly a man who did 
become a legend in his own lifetime, 
a paradox, a man who knew acutely 
how to use violence, and equally knew 


when not to use it.” 
—AP 


Colby robbed of art 


Ree Impressionist paintings val 
ued at a total of $40,000 were 
stolen this week from an administra- 
tion building at Colby College. 

The paintings were stolen from 
Eustis Hall late Tuesday or early 
Wednesday. Police released few de- 
tails on the paintings or how they 
were stolen. 

The administrative building 
houses dozens of offices and confer- 
ence rooms. It has four floors and is 
locked at night. 

College spokeswoman Sally Baker 
said only a handful of paintings as 
valuable as those taken from Eustis 
Hall are displayed in public buildings 
on campus. 


—AP 
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GEORGE by MARK SZORADY 


WHO SAID, “NEVER, NEVER, NEVER, [fy 
NEVER GIVEUPR. “2 


George R. 


Michael Jordan’s 
greedy adventure 


lesson can be learned from 
A« entrepreneurial attitude 

of basketball’s Michael Jordan 
— if you already have millions, keep 
going for more. 

The greatest player to ever walk 
on or offa basketball court, has again 
ventured off the court and into anew 
arena of multi-million dollar con- 
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NY Doctok GAVE If To 
ME..\1% GUPTOSE TO KEEP 


Email: Georgetoon@aol.com 
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Wey LARRY... 
WARTS THAT 
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tracts. With two strikes already 
against him, MJ must be careful of 
future moves. 

First came his sudden departure 
from basketball after his Bulls cap- 
tured the 1992-93 National BaskKet- 
ball Association championship and 
the lingering questions surrounding 
his father’s death. 

Then Jordan attempted to play 
baseball — strike two. 

Now, instead of meager commer- 
cial roles, selling sneakers or videos, 
Jordan has hit the big screen in an 
animated feature film co-starring 
with Bugs Bunny and friends, Space 
Jam. 

This is strike three — well, maybe 
a foul tip. The strikeout comes with 
the newest money maker, Michael 
Jordan Cologne. Please, as if the mil- 
lion dollar man doesn’t profit enough 
from his adoring fans. 

All these money making schemes 
are guaranteed to work, as Jordan’s 
fame won’t allow a setback. At a 
department store just the other day, 
a man ran up to an attendant in 
search of the new cologne, and fran- 
tically asked where he could find the 
greatest stuff on earth, but when he 
was told they had none, he was upset 
with himself for not getting there 
any sooner. 

No, it wasn’t because he loved the 
fragrance, and Was hoping to wear it 
on a big date, but because he felt 
having a couple bottles could mean 
big bucks down the road. 

Give me a break. People who col- 
lect sports memorabilia are rushing 
to stores to collect bottles of cologne 
for the simple reason that Michael 
Jordan’s name is on the label. 

The rich get richer I guess. But 
what about the children who sit in 
envy hoping to someday be that rich 
basketball player. What do they get? 

Well, let’s see. They get to pay $6 
to'see Jordan in a movie with Bugs 
and Porky Pig, have their parents pay 
$60 for one ticket to a basketball 
game or just pay $5 for a pack of 
cards, containing only one collect- 
able card which might or might not 
be their hero. 

Why is this? Jordan, who claims to 
enjoy how children look up to him is 
taking money from them, in order to 
feed his bank account which accord- 
ing to one of his commercials is 
about 1 zillion, billion dollars. 

Don’t get me wrong, all the power 
to him. If he can swindle a few extra 
bucks here and there, that’s great. 
But when the source of the money is 
out of the pockets of adoring young- 
sters or that of their parents, some- 
thing is wrong. 

How much more money does 
Michael Jordan need? A man with 
such pull could have made the movie 
theatres of the country only charge a 
fraction of the now standard fee for 
films. 

Who would have lost? Well, as of 
this moment, the only ones losing 
are youngsters that feed more money 
into their heroes’ wallets, greed into 
the hearts of the athletes and a view 
that million dollar sports industries 
are just what the people want. 
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¥ «William 

Shakespeare’s 

Romeo & Juliet — 

Leonardo 

DiCaprio and 

Claire Danes 

breathe new life into this classic love 
story, directed by Baz Luhrmann. 

The modernized version of the rival 
families, the Montagues and the Capulets 
is set in a fast and stylish manner. 

Sometimes though, the film substi- 
tutes flashiness for content, but it’s still 
worth a look. ** 1/2 out of *%*%%. 

e High School High — The writers and 
director of the Naked Gun series now 
lampoon inner-city high schools in the 
same vein. 

Jon Lovitz gives a good performance 
as a complete heel, which is about the 
extent of his acting abilities. 

However, with so many serious films 
out now, complete stupidity provides a 
refreshing break. k* 

¢ Sleepers — The most impressive cast 
of the year turns out Oscar-worthy per- 
formances in this new thriller. 

Four New York City youths get sent to 
a juvenile correctional facility after a 
prank almost kills a man. While there, 
the four friends undergo various tor- 
tures and suffer severe physical and 
emotional damage. 

Years later, they get their revenge on 
the guards that abused them years be- 
fore. Robert De Niro, Dustin Hoffman, 
Brad Pitt and Jason Patric star in this top 
notch production. k*** 

e Michael Collins — Director Neil 
Jordan creates a powerful epic about the 
fabled IRA leader, Michael Collins, played 
by Liam Neeson. 

Brilliant acting and extraordinary sets 
bring this film to greatness. 

The plot follows Collins’ rise to power 
in his attempt to free Ireland from 
England’s rule. 

Don’t miss this one. It entertains and 
teaches a history lesson about this con- 
troversial figure. Kk ** 
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MAKES THIS 
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Do YOU GET THE 
FEELING THAT WE'VE 
BEEN SET UP? 


‘Ransom’ will hold you hostage 
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By SHAY SULLIVAN 
Staff Reporter 


el Gibson may have earned 

his next Oscar nomination 

without even showing any 
thigh. 

Instead he shows off his acting abil- 
ity in Ransom, the edge-of-your seat 
thriller by director Ron Howard (Apollo 
13). 

Gibson plays airline tycoon Tom 
Mullen, a shrewd businessman with a 
strong sense of family. The suspense 
roller coaster begins when his son is 
abducted from the New York City sci- 
ence fair. 

Asking for $2 million, the kidnap- 
pers offer to exchange the money for 
the boy, but when the FBI screws up 
the drop, all hell breaks loose and 
Mullen is forced to take control. 

Ransom begins where most kidnap 
movies end, instead of one climactic 
swap scene, several attempts are made 
to exchange the money for the boy. 
Mullen’s despair grows with until he 
decides to give the kidnappers a taste 
of their own medicine. 

It’s this interesting turn of events 
and the resulting emotional torment 
for Mullen and his wife that make this 
thriller into a nail-biter. Gibson’s por- 
trayal of the tortured father is genuine 
and painful to watch. 

His role is accentuated by a stellar 
performance from Rene Russo (Lethal 
Weapon 3) as his wife, Kate Mullen. The 
two had the same chemistry LW3, and 
they convince audiences to be as dis- 
traught as they are. 

To make the distress and fear of the 
Mullen’s hit home there had to be an 
overwhelming bad guy. Gary Sinise 
(Apollo 13) pulls it off as the homicidal 
homicide detective, Jimmy Shaker. 

Shaker is the incognito brains be- 


Howard’s new 
thriller, ‘Ransom.’ 


hind the kidnapping operation, a cop 
who has seen too much of the street, 
and thinks Mullen is his lottery ticket 
away from it all. 

His psychosis is made believable by 
his violent manner and his hate of 
“Lying Ass Dogs.” Referring to his 
ability to spot a lie in a man’s eyes, 
Shaker explains to Mullen that he too 
is a LAD. “You paid once, you'll pay 
again.” Maybe. 

The strong lead performances are 
accented by excellent supporting roles. 
Delroy Lindo (Get Shorty) does a fine job 
as the FBI agent who’s more inter- 
ested in apprehending the kidnappers 
than saving Mullen’s boy. 

One of the most lovable characters 
in the film is Cubby (Donnie Wahlberg), 
the sympathetic kidnapper who takes 
pity on the Mullen’s boy. Wahlberg 
has matured since his days with New 
Kids on the Block and may have a 
future in the film industry (look for 
Bullet starring Wahlberg, Mickey 
Rourke and Tupac Shakur). 

If you’re looking for stars, thrills 
and chills, skip Sleepers, and go be held 
for Ransom. 


MEL GIBSON in ‘Kansom.’ . 
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BUTCH AND DOUGIE by ALEX HOWELL 


" GRANDMA GAVE MEA 
NEW BEAR FOR MY 
BIRTHDAY / 


WHAT? You WANT To 
BORROW TWO HUNDRED BUCKS 


FOR A PAIR Beaute SHOES? !P 


"= Upcoming Shows 


Y BuTCH., IT’SA 
GlreL BEAR. 


NV atch the following artists at clubs 
C and venues all over New En- 
gland in the coming weeks. 

e See Cake, Wednesday, Nov. 13. at 
Axis on Lansdowne Street. Tickets are $8 
and doors open at 9 p.m. for this 18+ 
show. 

¢ Catch Bruce Springsteen at the 
Lowell Memorial Auditorium Nov. 14. 
Call (617) 931-2000 for tickets and info. 

¢ See The Who Nov. 14 at the Worces- 
ter Centrum. Call (617) 931-2000 for info. 
All tickets cost $45 and $55. 

¢ The Roots will play at the Avalon 
Friday, Nov. 15 with special guests, Jeru 
The Damaja. Tickets are $13 for this 18+ 
show. Call Ticketmaster for tickets and 
info. 

¢ The Dirt Merchants, Jack Drag and 
The Melting Hopefuls will play at TT the 
Bear’s Friday, Nov. 15. Call (617) 492- 
BEAR for more info. 

¢ Scissor Fight will play with 
Honkeyball and 6L6 Friday, Nov. 15 at 
Mama Kin. Tickets are $7.50 for this 21+ 
show. Call (617) 351-2525 for tickets and 
info. 

¢ Freedy Johnston, The Pulsars and 
The Mercury Quartet will perform at TT 
The Bear’s Saturday, Nov. 16. Tickets are 
available through Ticketmaster. 

¢ Catch Young Neil & The Vipers for 
an evening of blues Saturday Nov. 16 at 
Johnny D’s. Call (617) 776-2004 for more 
info. 

¢ See Boston’s premier ska act, The 
Allstonians, Saturday, Nov. 16 at the 
Phoenix Landing and at TT the Bear’s 
Nov. 29. Call (617) 576-6260 and (617) 
482-BEAR for more info. 

¢ Exceed, Verticle Smile, Eternal 
Suffering, Absolute Zero and Austin’s 
Dead, will all play an all-ages show at 1 
p-m. at The Rat Saturday Nov. 16. Call 
(617) 536-2750 for more info. 

¢ Bim Skala Bim will play with Yolk 
and Thumper at Mama Kin Saturday, 
Nov. 16. This 21+ show costs $9.50, and 
doors open at 9 p.m. Call (617) 351-2525 
for more info. 


¢ Jayuya, Vita Pup, Lis King, Shiva 
Speedway and Champale will play up- 
stairs at the Middle East Saturday, Nov. 
16. The show is 18+ and costs $7; unless 
you are a Scorpio, and you will get $1 off. 
Call (617) 864-EAST for more info. 

e The Cheese will play the front 
room of Mama Kin Saturday, Nov. 16. 
This 21+ show is free. Call (617) 351-2525 
for more info. 

e Don’t miss Submachine, Toxic Nar- 
cotic, Piss Drunks, The Ducky Boys, 
Ultramantics and Vince Vega & The 
Beer Sluts when they all play at the Rat 
Sunday, Nov. 17. Call (617) 536-2750 for 
tickets. 

¢ Better Than Ezra will play with 
Chalk Farm at the Avalon Friday, Nov. 
22. Tickets are $13.50. 

¢ George Carlin will bring his often 
offensive spectacle to Symphony Hall on 
Nov. 22. Call (617) 266-1492 for more 
info. 

¢ Sponge will play with Ruth Ruth 
on Friday Nov. 22 at Axis. Tickets are $12 
for this 18+ show. Call Ticketmaster at 
(617) 931-2000 for tickets. 

¢ Sankai Juku will perform Yuragi: In 
A Space Of Perpetual Motion, Nov. 22 and 23 
at the Wang Center. Call (617) 931-2787 
for info. 

e Ani Difranco will appear at the 
Orpheum Nov. 24. Call (617) 423-NEXT 
for more info. 

¢ Weezer will appear at the Avalon 
Nov. 26 with special guest, Placebo. All 
tickets are $15 for this 18+ show. Call 
Ticketmaster at (617) 931-2000 for tick- 
ets and more information, 

¢ Hot Tuna will perform at Mama 
Kin’s Nov. 29. Call (617) 351- 2525 for 
tickets and more info. 

¢ Max Creek will perform at Lupo’s 
Heartbreak Hotel Friday Nov. 29. Admis- 
sion is $8. Call (401) 272-5876 for more 
info. é 

¢ Nada Surf will prove how popular 
they are with their performance with 
Imperial Teen at The Middle East Dec. 3. 
Call (617) 864-EAST for more info. 


©1994 by King ures Syndicate, inc. World rights reserved. 
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ARIES — Beware, things are almost 
the opposite of how they seem. Act 
coyly around the ones you love and be 
careful of everyone. 

TAURUS — Your health may seem 
jeopordized and you have reason for 
worrty. Rest at ease in the knowledge 
that your death will be a quick one. 

GEMINI — Pay attention to your 
dreams. The keys to the mystery of 
your life lurk deep within them. 

CANCER — Watch what you say to 
other people. Your associates at work 
are a lot more sensitive than you 
might think, and they just might 
snap if you’re not careful. 

LEO — Your subtle kindness to- 
wards everyone will bring you more 
wonderful experiences than you can 
possibly imagine. 

VIRGO — Don’t plan on escaping 
the law any longer than you already 
have. Your crimes have been well 
documented,.and a federal prison 
looms just around the corner. 

LIBRA — Use care when spending 
money this month. Unexpected ex- 
penses might come about soon. Also, 
watch out for muggers or loved ones 
who might try to steal your money. 

SCORPIO — Stop complaining. For 
the love of God, stop complaining. 

SAGITTARIUS — Try to smile 
through your pain. It won’t help, but 
at least people will be able to tolerate 
you. 

CAPRICORN — The stars are 
clouded over, and your future is a 
mystery. Take advantage of this time 
in your life when fate won’t touch 
you. 

AQUARIUS — The time has come 
to shine. You are ready to take on the 
role of superstar, and you certainly 
deserve it. 

PISCES — People you work with 
are going to get you. They are fed up 
and you better use all of your sick 
days soon. Reconsider that trip you 
planned. 
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The Charts 
College rock albums : 


1. Now I Got Worry: The Jon 
Spencer Blues Explosion 

2. Fever In Fever Out: Luscious 
Jackson 

3. First Band On The Moon: The 
Cardigans 

4. All The Nations Airports: Archers Of 
Loaf 

5. Anima: Tool 

6. Fashion Nugget: Cake 

7. Antichrist Superstar: Marilyn 
Manson 

8. Harmacy: Sebadoh 

9. Hot Saki & Bedtime stories: 
Catherine 

10. Among My Swan: Mazzy Star 


MTV videos 
1. Been There, Done That: Dr.Dre 
2. Swallowed: Bush 
3. All Mixed Up: 311 
4. Love Rollercoaster: Red Hot Chili 
Peppers 
5. Angles Of Silence: Counting Crows 
6. If It Makes You Happy: Sheryl Crow 
7. Hero Of The Day: Metallica 
8. The Beautiful People: Marilyn 
Manson 
9. Don’t Speak: No Doubt 
10. Days Of Our Lives: Bone Tugs-N- 
Harmony 


Bottom 10 TV ratings 
107. Nick Freno: Licensed Teacher: WB, 
Wednesday, 8:30 p.m. 
108. The Steve Harvey Show: WB, 
Sunday, 8:30 p.m. 
109. Unhappily Ever After: WB, 
Sunday, 9 p.m. 
110. The Parent ‘Hood: WB, Sunday, 8 
p.m. 
111. Savannah: WB, Monday, 5 p.m. 
112. 7th Heaven: WB, Monday, 8 p.m. 
113. Brotherly Love: WB, Sunday, 7:30 
p.m. 
114. Kirk: WB, Sunday, 7 p.m. 
115. The Burning Zone: UPN, Tuesday, 
9 p.m. 
116. Life With Roger: WB, Sunday, 
9:30 p.m. 


~ Movies 
1. William Shakespeare’s Romeo & 
Juliet: 20th Century Fox, Leonardo 
DiCaprio 
2. Sleepers: Warner Bros., Brad Pitt 
3. High School High: TriStar, Jon 
Lovitz 
4. Larger Than Life: United Artists, 
Bill Murray 
5. The Ghost And The Darkness: 
Paramount, Val Kilmer 
6. Stephen King’s Thinner: Paramount, 
Robert John Burke 
7. The First Wives Club: Paramount, 
Goldie Hawn 
8. Dear God: Paramount, Greg 
Kinnear 
9. The Associate: Hollywood, Whoppi 
Goldberg 
10. The Long Kiss Goodnight: New 
Line, Geena Davis : 


Fiction 

1. The Deep End Of The Ocean: 
Jacquelyn Mitchard, Viking 

2. The Laws Of Our Fathers: Scott 
Turow, Farrar, Straus & Giroux 

3. My Gal Sunday: Mary Higgins 
Clark, Simon & Schuster 

4. Desperation: Stephen King, Viking 
5. The Tailor Of Panama: John le 
Carré, Knopf 

6. The Regulators: Richard Bachman, 
Viking 

7. Executive Orders: Tom Clancy, 
Putnam 


Nonfiction 
1. Make The Connection: Bob Greene 
and Oprah Winfrey, Hyperion 
2. American Tragedy: Lawrence 
Schiller and James Wilworth, 
Random House 
3.Men Are From Mars, Women Are 
From Venus: John Gray, Harper 
Collins 
4. The Zone: Barry Sears, Reganbooks 
5. The Dilbert Principle: Scott Adams, 
Harper Business 
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Ghastly good tales 


n The Oxford Book of 20th Century 

Ghost Stories, editor Michael Cox 
writes that a good supernatural tale 
works better “when more banal is the 
setting.” That way, “the impact of its 
violation of the normal” is more as- 
tounding. 

The “banal setting” most often 
chosen by the contributors to this 
volume is a house. However, some 
famous writers not usually associ- 
ated with this brand of fiction chose 
other locales. It’s a train in F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s A Short Trip Home and a 
movie theater in Graham Greene’s 
anthologized All But Empty that create 
chilling, -unforgettable situations. 

Another characteristic of the genre 
is the restless specter. In the classic 
The Shadowy Third by Ellen Glasgow, 
it’s a child. But often, it’s a lover, 
whose main purpose in afterlife is to 
thwart a wedding (as in May Sinclair’s 
The Nature of the Evidence) or to provide 
the surviving member of the couple 
with a glimpse of hell, as in Edith 
Wharton’s Bewitched and Hugh 
Walpole’s Mrs. Porter and Miss Allen. 

In this anthology, with contribu- 
tions by 33 first-rate writers, another 
trait ofa good ghost story seems to be 
its brevity. This is evident in Greene’s 
tale as well as in Night Fears by L.P. 
Hartley, in which the phantom has 
all the attributes of a sociopath, and 
in Blind Man’s Bluff by H. Russell 
Wakefield, which features a really 
terrifying house. 

Cox’s choices show the vigor of a 
genre that some critics were afraid 
would disappear with the advent of 
the electric light. Fortunately, the 
ghost story — unlike its’ subject — is 
alive and well. 

—AP 


Authors win awards 


Nee Barrett’s collection of short 
stories, Ship Fever and Other Stories, 
won the 1996 National Book Award 
for Fiction recently. 

Ship Fever and Other Stories is the 
fifth book for Barrett, who was trained 
as a zoologist. “I feel enormously 
lucky about it. I’ve had quite a quiet 
publishing career,” said Barrett, of 
Rochester, N.Y. 

The award for non-fiction was pre- 
sented to James Carroll of Boston for 
his book, An American Requiem: God, 
My Father, and the War That Came Be- 
tween Us. 

For the first time in their 46-year 
history, the National Book Founda- 
tion honored a book for young people 
as a separate category. 

The winner in the Young People’s 
Literature category was Parrot in the 
Oven: Mi Vida, by San Francisco writer 
Victor Martinez. 

“Ata time when parents and teach- 
ers across the country are searching 
for innovative ways of improving 
children’s education, this award will 
reinforce the enduring value of lit- 
erature for young people,” said Neil 
Baldwin, the executive director of the 
foundation’s board of directors. 

The poetry winner was Scrambled 
Eggs & Whiskey: Poems 1991-1995, by 
Hayden Carruth. 

The winners, who each received a 
$10,000 check and a crystal sculp- 
ture, were selected by an indepen- 
dent panels of judges. Past winners 
include William Faulkner, Ralph 
Ellison, Wallace Stevens, John Updike 
and Joyce Carol Oates. 

Also at the ceremony at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in Manhattan, 
Nobel Prize winning author Toni 
Morrison was honored with a $10,000 
award and a medal for the body of her 
work. 

Morrison teaches literature at 
Princeton University. 

—AP 


Arts & Entertainment 


Strike a pose 


« 


C. Tierney photo 


STUDENT DANCERS prepare for their Dec. 6 & 7 concert at 7:30 in the gym. The dancers include, Laurie Loder, 
Patricia Michelin, Amanda Parkhurst, Sheri Davis and Melissa Dubasak, above, and Jacqui Young, below. 


Diversity in motion 


© Student dancers 
look forward to their 
upcoming performance 


By COLIN TIERNEY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


combination of dance styles will 
A=" this semester’s student dance 
concert a diverse and exciting one. 

The dance company, dance club and 
dance repertory groups will perform to- 
gether in this semester’s performance. 

Unlike the Still Point performance in the 
spring, the fall concert is choreographed 
for the most part by the students. 

The dance will consist of styles ranging 
from modern to jazz. The dance composi- 
tion, directed by Elaine Mawhinney, is 
strictly a modern style. 

“Everything I do is modern. The whole 


Dedicated 


“I think we are 
moving toward a more 
professional outlook; 
the quality is coming 
up. The students 
commitment is 


unmatched.” 
—Adrienne Mincz 


idea is that the movement comes from 
themselves. It’s a form of pa ba 
Mawhinney said. 

She says the modern’ style issa 
way for people to make a statement * 
about something when they per- 
form. 

The piece, Fly Like An Eagle, cho- 
reographed by Laurie Loder, is a state- 
ment about the environment 
utilizing the modern 
style of dance. Mel- 
issa Dubasak’s 
piece, aptly titled, I 
Am Woman, is about the strength 
of women. 

The dance club performance, 
directed by Jacqui Young, will 
consist of a funkier style, 
backed by music 
from Rage 
Against The Ma- 
chine. The 
dance clubis al- 
ways open to stu- 
dents interested in 
dance. Dance instructor, 
Adrienne Mincz, said that 
students have joined after 
watching the concert. 

The third dance group in the per- 
formance, dance repertory, is directed 
by Adrienne Mincz. 

“It (the concert) is pretty diverse. It’s 
a mix of modern and jazz dance. My 
piece is lyrically a jazz ballet to music 
by Seal,” she said. 

The students involved have been 
practicing hard since the begin- 
ning of the semester, and everyone 
involved hopes to have a good turn- 
out. 

“I want to have a very large attenddnce. 
It’s hard as a performer to go on stage and 
only have a few people there. We put our 
heart and soul into it,” Mincz said. 


According to Mincz, the program is vastly 
improving thanks to the student response 
and the instructors” dedication — 
’ “I think we’re moving toward a 
more professional outlook, the qual- 
ity is coming up. The students’ com-~ 
thitment is un- 
matched,” 
she said. 
She also gives spe- 
cial praise to Mawhinney, who 
runs the program. 
“I give Elaine a lot of credit. 
After being here for so long, she 
has really kept the program go- 
ing,” she said. 

Along with expressing’ them- 
selves through dance, the students 
have found it is a sort of therapy 
and gives them more confidence 
about themselves. 

“It’s therapeutic. It helps you see 
all the things pulling you down and 
allows you to set them free,” said 
dancer Sheri Davis. Another student, 
Laurie Loder, has the same outlook. 

“In the process of letting go the 


more room for creating dance.” 

The students agree that the class 
has helped them to grow and learn, and 
they have formed a bond between each 
other. 

“It’s a close group, they’re almost 
like sisters,” Mawhinney said. 


will continue to grow and aspires to 
collaborate with live music as opposed to 
a recording. 

In addition to the campus concert, the 
groups will perform at the State House in 
Boston Dec. 11 at noon, an event which they 
have enjoyed in the past. 

The concert is scheduled for Dec. 6 and 
7 at 7:30 p.m. in the gym. General admis- 
sion is $5 and $3 for students. 


It pays to advertise 


Call Sierra Frank today to take care of your 
-holiday advertising needs: 374-3634. Thanks! 
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Mincz said she hopes the program | 
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Women aim for playoffs 


@ Three returning 
players expected 
to lead NECC into 
the tourney 


By JELANI PHILLIPS 
Staff Reporter 


ith a new season under- 
way, the women’s bas- 
ketball team finds itself 


in a different division with a few 
good recruits. 

Currently, the team has eight 
players. It has four returning play- 
ers from last year: Stacie Dion, 
Meghan Miller, Lynnete Sbano and 
Connie Kyriakoplis. The team also 
has four new players. 

Coach Mike Smith has two 
women from Greater Lawrence 
Technical High School: Juana 
Montero and Demaris Melendez. 

“T met Juana last year and she 
was a part-time student, but she 
used to come to some of the prac- 
tices,” Smith said. 

Thanks to Montero, Smith 
gained a new player, as Melendez 
attended the summer leagues. 


Smith also picked up Melanie 


Klier, a transfer student from 


Daniel Webster College. Accord- 
ing to Smith, she played a year 
there before transferring to NECC. 

Smith also brought Becki 
Ouellette aboard. Ouellette gradu- 
ated from Pentucket High School 
four years ago, but took time offto 
work before coming to college. 

“There is not one girl on this 
team that can’t play basketball 
and all of them have at least some 
experience playing organized ball.” 

Smith’s number one recruit, 
Shannon Rigsby, of Triton High 
School, called Smith a week before 
classes started to explain that she 
wasn't going to play due to work. 

Smith said the team is going to 
be small but very quick. 

“We are going to do a lot of 
pressing this year and J have been 
working on the girls’ condition- 
ing every day in practice,” Smith 
said. “We have a lot of girls who 
are going to be playing different 
positions in different games.” 

The captains of the team this 
year are Dion and Klier. Smith 
says it was a tough choice because 
a couple of girls were also strong 
candidates, but he only wanted 


two captains. 

“I picked Stacie because she’s 
our floor general, and she knows 
how to run the floor,” Smith said. 
“I picked Melanie because of her 
enthusiasm and team spirit.” 

Hoping to get at least 10-12 
players, Smith is excited about 
what he considers a strong team. 

“There are a lot of girls that go 
here that don’t even know about 
the team,” he said. “Players can 
join the team any time during the 
semester just as long as they have 
12 credits.” 

Springfield Technical School, 
Roxbury Community College, 
Gateway Community College and 
Mass Bay Community College play 
in the NJCAA conference and have 
canceled their women’s basket- 
ball season this year. 

“Tf we played in the NJCAA, the 
only games that count are the 
ones we play in our conference. 
They look at only those games to 
see if you are eligible to get into 
the regional tournament at the 
end of the year,” Smith said. “But 
in the National Small College Ath- 
letic Association, we play who we 
want, and they look at any game 
we play and count all of them. It 


High hoops 


J. Phillips photo 


POWER FORWARD Meghan Miller sets at the freethrow 
line while teammates look on during a foul shooting drill 
last week in the sports and fitness center. 


gives us a opportunity to play more 
four-year schools.” 

Smith said that the girls have a 
tough schedule this year, includ- 
ing Mitchell College, a division 
two powerhouse, and Norwalk 


Community College. 

“I feel with a tough schedule it 
will help us improve and get ready 
for the end of the season,” he said. 
“Our goal is to make the nation- 
als.” 


Change to new division may help fill rosters 


@ Women’s hoop team 
looks to benefit from 
changing leagues 


By JASON FARIA 
Staff Reporter 


see 


fter several years of shrinking ros- 
A= shrinking schedules and loom- 
ing controversy, the women’s bas- 
ketball team is ready to drop the boxing 


gloves and win some basketball games ina 
new division. 


- “We switched toa new division-for a 


couple of reasons, but one of the main ones 
was because a lot of women’s teams in the 
NJCAA dropped out this year and we would 
have lost the opportunity to play in several 
games,” Smith said. 

With a solid group of eight, this year’s 
team will try to overcome the early-season 
struggles associated with community col- 
lege teams. 

Work, school and sometimes children 
create time constraints for athletes. Meghan 
Miller, a second-year forward, feels this 
team can handle it. 

“Almost everyone works, some have 
classes that go halfway through practice 
and one girl has a baby,” Miller said. “We 
just need to learn to adjust to each other’s 
needs.” 

This squad also has some help from the 


Women’s Basketball Team: 1996 
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Thursday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Wednesday 
Sunday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Friday-Saturday 
Tuesday 


2/12 
2/15 
2/21-22 
2/25 
Monday-Saturday 3/3-8 
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athletic director’s office. In his last act as 
athletic director, the recently retired Carl 
Beal moved the women’s basketball and 
volleyball teams from the National Junior 
College Athletic Association to the National 
Small College Athletic Association. 

By name, these two conferences don’t 
seem all that different. In fact, the struc- 
tural differences are very small. But it’s that 
small difference that makes a world .of 
difference for NECC. 

Plagued by suspensions and shortened 
rosters due to academically ineligible play- 
ers, the Knights hope to keep a full team on 
the court with the help of an NSCAA allow- 
ance. Like the NJCAA, the NSCAA requires 
that all players take at least 12 credits per 
semester and maintain a GPA of 2.0 or 
better. The difference is how the new con- 
ference recognizes eight-week courses. 

In the NJCAA, a student that needs to 
add classes to meet the 12 credit minimum 
has only 15 days from the start of the 
semester to do so. In the NSCAA, a student 
can add those classes at any point in the 
semester, as long as they hold 12 credits 
while they are playing their sport. 

For the Knights, that means more play- 
ers on opening night. 

Many students come to NECC to get a 
feel for college life. They don’t know how 
many courses they can handle, and sports is 
not the first thing on their minds. They take 
two or three classes and make some friends. 

When basketball season rolls around, 
their courses are a breeze and they’re itch- 
ing to play. Under NJCAA rules, these stu- 


Opponent 


Becker Jr. College 
Conn. @ Avery Point 


N.H. Tech. 


Massasoit C.C. 

C.C. of Rhode Island 
Newbury College 
Norwalk Tech. 
Naugatuck Valley Tech. 
Conn. @ Avery Point 
Naugatuck Valley Tech. 


N.H. Tech. 


C.C. of Rhode Island 
Norwalk Tech 

Becker Jr. College 
Hesser College 

Mitchell College 
Naugatuck Valley Tech. 
Newbury College 
Massasoit C.C. 

NSCAA District Playoffs 
Quinsigamond C.C. 
NSCAA Nationals @ Kansas 
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File photo 
WOMEN’S BASKETBALL coach Mike 
Smith sees several advantages in 
the new league. 
dents would have to sit in the stands until 
January. Under NSCAA rules, they can pick 
up an eight-week course in October and 
start working on their three-point shot. 

The teams new division also allows play- 
ers to play three years, which made the 
program even more attractive to Smith. 

“I think a lot of the students that come 
here stay three years and with a year more 
of eligibility, it will let them play ball as well 
as they’re here,” he said. 

NSCAA rules may also fix NECC’s other 


Y Stacie Dion 

/ Lynette Sbano 
Damaris Melendez 
Juana Montero 
Becki Ouelette 

/ Meghan Miller 


Melanie Klier 
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glaring problem. At the end of every Octo- 
ber, the athletic department starts scratch- 
ing games off of its schedule. 

“We've already lost five games. Roxbury 
Community College, Gateway Tech. and 
Springfield Tech have all cancelled. So ’'m 
trying to replace those games,” Smith seid. 

The NSCAA recognizes the volatile 1a- 
ture of small colleges and does net punish 
colleges for scheduling out-of-conference 
to make up for cancellations. 

“No matter who we play, if we win, we 
gain points,” Smith said. “Another great 
thing is that once you start playing Division 
Ill four-year schools, players start getting 
recognized,” Smith added, “We’ve had good 
exposure for the girls for years now, but 
this opens it up more.” 

Nita Lamborghini, NECC’s athletic direc- 
tor, supports the new conference whole- 
heartedly. 

“IT was more interested in (the two asso- 
ciations’) philosophical statements,” said 
Lamborghini, “Both focus on creating a 
positive experience on and off the playing 
field.” 

Originally formed to organize tourna- 
ments, collegiate athletic conferences have 
become the regulatory bodies for intercol- 
legiate competition. Conferences oversee 
season play and post-season play, take dis- 
ciplinary action, and control merchandis- 
ing licenses for member schools. This is 
very important, but it’s easy to lose focus. 

“What’s important is that a conference 
realize that students are students first,” 
Lamborghini said. 


Knights of 
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Never saying ‘never’ 


® Former student 
presents strategies 
for learning 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Editor 


staff and faculty, Elke 

Schneider, described a scene 
teachers know well. 

“The student is sitting there 
looking bored, bland and just doo- 
dling,” she said. “And the teacher 
is thinking, ‘if the student only 
paid attention they would grasp 
the lesson.” 

But it is not like that, she ex- 
plained. 

“This student has difficulty pro- 
cessing what he hears until it 
makes sense,” she said. “They have 
alot of difficulty transferring what 
they hear into meaning.” 

Schneider remembers how it 
was for her in her native Ger- 
many, and said learning English 
was tough for her. She took En- 
glish as a second language from 
grades 5 through 11. 

“T hated it,” she said in fluent, 
accentless English. “I couldn’t 
stand it. My teachers told me I was 
not avery talented student. When 
I came here that changed because 
Iwas surrounded by the language.” 

Not only did she discover she 
could finally learn English, but 
she noticed students who couldn’t. 

“I was astonished about how 
hard it was for so many immi- 
grant students to learn English,” 


] n arecent presentation to ESL 


she said. 

So she volunteered as a tutor 
and through close cooperation 
with instructors and then learn- 
ing disability counselor, Jan 
Scheerer, she learned first-hand 
about language- disabled students. 

“I just wondered what these 
students would do who just 
couldn’t pick up the information 
in class the way they needed to so 
as to survive in this country,” 
Schneider said. 

After one year at NECC, she 
went back to Germany and be- 
came an English teacher, but she 
had to wait over 10 years before 
she could pursue her real loves, 
foreign/second language and learn- 
ing disabilities. 

While there, she taught En- 
glish to adults who were learning 
English as a foreign language. 

“They were adults, 30 to 40 to 
50, even 60-years-old, but they 
needed to learn the language for 
whatever their reasons,” she said. 
“They couldn’t learn it in school in 
the regular way and I thought to 
myself, something has to be done.” 

Schneider said there wasn’t any 
recognition of dyslexia in Germany 
so all she could call the problems 
she was seeing were language- 
learning differences. She remem- 
bers she got herself into trouble 
on a number of occasions when 
she asked professors to help set up 
a program to assist these students. 

“They just kicked me out of 
their offices,” she said. "And I had 
to wait until I was done with my 
program in Germany before I could 
go full blast into my research.” 

In Germany, a person has to be 
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a licensed psychologist before he 
or she can work with children 
because dyslexia is seen as a psy- 
chological problem, she said. 

“You only get help, maybe some 
financial support if you have se- 
vere psychological problems that 
are related to a language-learning 
difference,” she said. 

Schneider is now at Miami 
University in Oxford, Ohio, com- 
pleting her dissertation research 
with Dr. Leonore Ganschow, an 
educational psychologist. 

One lesson she has learned is 
dyslexia is a neurological and ge- 
netic-based linguistic weakness, 
and the secondary effects are the 
psychological problems, she said. 

“The way we learn is to mainly 
use our eyes and our ears,” she 
said. “When we think back to when 
we were very young and we 
couldn’t use the language very 
well, we used our hands to help 
us.” 

This is using the sensory chan- 
nel, and for a student having 
trouble learning, Schneider sug- 
gests the sensory input is missing 
in the lesson. 

To demonstrate her point about 
involving all the senses in a les- 
son, Schneider had the teachers in 
the room say the sound of “A,” and 
as they said it, they had to write it. 

She said hearing or seeing the 
sound of a word isn’t always 
enough for some students. Some 
will need to write the sound they 
hear, as they hear it, and they may 
need to write it many times. In 
this way, as the ears hear the 
sound, the eyes see the sound and 
the fingers feel the shape of the 


a 


Key to success 


sound. 

This way of teaching benefits 
all students, she said, because it 
blends the weaker ones with the 
stronger ones and they all learn. 


Teachers need to find a way to” 


present knowledge in a more ex- 
plicit way than they are used to 
doing right now, and the impor- 
tant thing to remember about 
learning differences is that they 
never go away, she said. 

“All they can do is learn coping 
strategies,” she said. “An adult 
who has wiggled his way through 
life up to age 30 or 40 shows a lot 
ofintelligence. They are very bright 
usually.” 

Roxanne Cirelli, learning dis- 
ability specialist, staff develop- 
ment, said she walked away from 
the presentation with useful in- 
formation. 

“She covered the basics and 
expanded our knowledge,” Cirelli 
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B. Whitmore photo 
ELKE SCHNEIDER, former ESL student, talks with Roxanne 
Cirelli about her presentation to staff and faculty in the 
ESL program. Schneider emphasizes multisensory learning 
as one of the ways for learning-disabled students to learn. 


Elke Schneider 


“My teachers told 
me I was not a 
very talented 
student. When I 
came here that 
changed because 
I was surrounded 
by the language.” 


said. “In my opinion, you can’t 
have enough examples. The more 
tricks you know, the more you'll 
have available when working with 
a diverse population. She really 
forced us to apply all four sense 
at the same time.” ‘S 
Schneider said she has use 
her approach with many different 
kinds of students, not only those 
trying to learn a new language, 


but those who are just beginning ~ 


the process. Ligne. 
“I worked with a 35-year-old 
woman who wanted to learn how 
to read, write and spell,” she said. 
“Her daughter was pregnant, and 
she didn’t want her grandchild to 
know she couldn’t read. In two 
years she is getting there. I find 
adults to be very motivated.” 
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